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ADVERTISEMENTS are to be sent to ADAMS & FRANCIS, 59, Fleet Street. 
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EXTRACT 
OF MEAT 


The only brand warranted genuine by Baron Liebig. 

CAUTION—Numerous inferior and low-priced sub- 
stitutes being in the market with misleading titles, labels 
and portraits of the late Baron Liebig, purchasers must 
insist upon having the Liebig Company’s Extract of Meat 


N.B.—Genuine ONLY with facsimile of Baron Liebig’s Signa- 
ture, in blue ink, across Label. 





And Perfection and Economy in Cookery, 


BY USING THE 


’ Patent Treasure Cooking Range. 


UNSURPASSED FOR DURABILITY. MAY BE PLACED ANYWHERE. 


The First Prize was awarded to the Patentee, 
After nearly 1000 Tests of a variety of Ranges, by the 
Smoke Abatement Exhibition, Ladies’ Committee, 
South Kensington.—Vide “Times,” July 18 & 19, 1882. 


Also the Grand Prize by the Exhibition—FIRST SILVER MEDAL. 


“Cheapest Coal most Suitable. Illustrated Price Books Post Free, 
T. J. CONSTANTINE, 61, FLEET STREET, E.C. 


OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS AND CHINA, 


100 OXFORD STREET, W. 


China Dinner, Dessert, Tea, and Breakfast Services. 
Glass Dinner and Dessert Services, Chandeliers and Wall Lights, 
Lamps, Lustres, Vases, Flower Stands, Table Decorations. 
China, Glass, and Parian Ornaments of all kinds. 
Sole Agents for the Venice and Murano Glass Company. 


MANUFACTORY-—BROAD STREET, BIRMINGHAM. 
LONDON—SHOWROOMS, 100 (oLD NUMBER 45) OXFORD STREET, W. 



































Part 177, New Ssems.— SevTemBer, 1883, 
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SOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. MEDALS: SYDNEY, MELBOURNE, OHRISTOHUROH, N.2. 


Frys Cocoa 
Extract 





Guaranteed 
Pure 


“Tf properly prepared, there is no nicer or more wholesome preparation of Cocoa.’’—Dr. Hassall. 
‘‘ Strictly pure, and well manufactured in every way.”—W. W. Stoddart. 
‘¢ Pure Cocoa, from which a portion of its oily ingredients has been extracted.” —Chas. A. Cameron. 


SIXTEEN PRIZE MEDALS awarded 


to J. &. FRY & SONS, BRISTOL and LONDON. 


In Use in the Highest Circles Half-a-Century. 
WHITE, SOUND, AND BEAUTIFUL TEETH INSURED. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN’S 


ORIENTAL 
TOOTH 
_ PASTE. 


JEWSBURY & BROWN, Manchester. 
PEARLY WHITE AND SounpD TEETH, firm and healthy gums, 80 
essential to beauty and fragrant breath, are all insured by 
this refined toilet luxury, composed of pure ingredients medically approved. 
It Preserves the Teeth and Gums to Old Age. 
Signature on every Pot of the Genuine. Pots, 1s. 6d.; Double, 2s. 6d. All Chemists. 
PERFECT IN ALL CLIMATES. 
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Chemists < 
SKET STREET MANCHES 





H2RwWARD SMITH’S 
NEW CHORAL SING- 
ING TOP is, without doubt, 

the most wonderful top ever in- 

=»vented. It plays most beautiful 

chords and harmonies, which 

can be instantly changed at the 

will of the performer without 

stopping or in any way impeding 

the motion of the top. It is the most beautiful and 
interesting toy I have ever had to offer. Children 
are transported with delight, and may be amused 


No more Scissors 
to grind, oh! 
Just Patented. 

Post Free, 2s. 3d. 


U so 
emf 


EDWARD SMI H’S NEW SCISSOR SHARPENER, REC. 








Is the wonder of the age. It will put a better edge on a pair of scissors in ten 
seconds than any grinder can in ten minutes ; anyone can use it, and it will never 
wear out; the directions are m st simple, and not the least particle of skill is 
required ; it does not wear away the scissors in the least ; no household should be 
without one, Nothing can be worse when you have work to do than a blunt pair of 
Scissors, but the trouble of sending them to a grinder, and the doubt if they will 
come home really sharp, also the certainty that they will be ground away to a con- 
siderable extent, and perhaps ruined, makes people put up with them, much to 
their discomfort. My Scissor Sharpener gets over all this difficulty, and will be 
found not only useful but a perfect boon. 
In neat box, with full directions, Post Free, 2s. 3d. 





with it for hours. It is of most simple construction, 
and cannot get out of order. 


Price, in box, with full directions, 2s. 3d., 
post free. 
Grand Illustrated Catalogue of Toys and Games 
at lowest prices sent post free to any part of the 
world, 4 stamps. 


Or the two for 4s. 


Edward Smith, tne city Toy shop, 3, CHEAPSIDE, LONDON, E.0. 





CASH’'S 


Embroidered Names, 
FOR MARKING LINEN. 


Your Name Embroidered on our Fine Cambric Tape in Turkey Red, whic 


can be sewn on to any article of dress requiring to be marked. 


Sampres, Price Lists, anp Descriptive Crrcutars Post FREE on APPLICATION 10 


J. & J. CASH, COVENTRY. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 





DO NOT LET YOUR CHILD DIE! 
FENNINCS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS PREVENT CONVULSIONS, 


rc] 
a 
fe ARE COOLING AND SOOTHING. 


SFENNINGS’ CHILDREN’S POWDERS, 


H For Children Cutting their Teeth, to prevent Convulsions. 
(Do not contain Calomel, Opium, Morphia, nor anything injurious to a tender Babe). 


m Sold in stamped boxes at 1s. 1%4d. and 2s. 9d. (great saving), with 


Sull Directions. 


BA Sent fost free for 15 stamps. Direct to ALFRED FENNINGS, West Cowes, 1.W. 
Read FENNINGS’ EVERY MOTHER’S BOOK, which contains valuable hints on 
Feeding, Teething, Weaning, Slecping, &c. Ask your Chemist for a free copy. 


COUGHS, COLDS, BRONCHITIS, 


FENNINGS’ 
LUNG HEALERS, 


THE BEST REMEDY TO CURE ALL 
COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, &c. 

Sold in Boxes, at 1s. 134d. and 2s. 9d., with 
directions. Sent post free for15 stamps. Di 
ALFRED Fennincs, West Cowes, I. 

The | ize Bo: stamps, fr 
coun anaes ogy nd hos po oy as 

Read FENNINGS’ EVERYBODY’S DOCTOR. 
Sent post free, 13 stamps. Direct A. FRENNINGS, 
West Cowes, IW. 
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GOWLAND'S LOTION, 


A botanical preparation of unfailing efficacy in Purifying 

The Skin from all Pimples, Spots, Freckles, Tan, Scorbutic 

Dryness, and Discolorations. Itallays heat and irritability 
of the skin, and produces a 


HEALTHY PURITY AND DELICACY OF COMPLEXION ; 


and by its balsamic qualities making the skin soft and 
clear, restoring and retaining a charming juvenile elasticity 
to the skin, and producing a bloom and transparency to the 
complexion that no other known preparation has accom- 
plished, and is recommended in preference to any other by 
the Medical Profession, EstaBLisHep 120 YEaRs. 


Sold by all Chemists, price 2s. 9d. and 4s. 6d, per Bottle. 
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FIVE GOLD MEDALS.| 


- BORWICK’S 
BAKING 


POWDER 


FOR.PASTRY, PUDDINGS, TEA-CAKES 


AND. WHOLESOME BREAD. 





BORWICK’S CUSTARD POWDER 


Most agreeable to eat with Puddings, Pies, and Stewed 
Fruits. Sold by all Grocers and Corn Dealers in 1d. and 2d. 
Packets, and 6d. and 1s. Tins. 





A CURE FOR ALL!!! 


[HOLLOWAY’S PILLS 


THIS FAMOUS FAMILY MEDICINE is uneqnalled in the 
Cure of all DISORDERS of the LIVER, STOMACH, and 
BOWELS. A GREAT PURIFIER of the BLOOD. A 
POWERFUL INVIGORATOR of the System, if suffering 
from WEAKNESS and DEBILITY, and is unrivalled in 
Complaints incidental to Females. 

















“FOR THE BLOOD IS THE LIFE.” 





WORLD FAMED _ 
‘BLOOD MIXTURE. 


Is warranted to cleanse the blood from all impuritier, from 
whatever cause arising. For Scrofula, Scurvy, Sores of all 
kinds, Skin and Blood Diseases, its effects are marvellous. 
Thousands of testimonials from all parts. In bottles, 2s. 6d. 
each, and in casesof six times the quantity, 11s. each, of all 
Chemists. Sent to any address, for 30 or 132 stamps, by the 
Proprietors, 


THE LINCOLN & MIDLAND OOUNTIES 
DRUG OOMPANY, LINOOLN. 


GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 


‘ or excruciating pain of Gout and Rheumatism is quickly 
relieved and cured in a few Ce that celebrated 
medicine, BLAIR’S GOUT & RHEUMATIO PILLS, 
They require no restraint of diet during their use, and are 
certain to prevent the disease attacking any vital part. 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 14d. and 2s. 9d. per box. 


FRAMPTON’S PILL OF HEALTH. 


i excellent Family Medicine is the most effective 

remedy for Indigestion, Bilious and Liver Complaints, 
Loss of Appetite, Drowsiness, Giddiness, Spasms, and aii 
Disorders of the Stomach and Bowels; or where an aperient 
is required, nothing can be better adapted, 

For FEMALES, these Pills are truly excellent, removiz 
the distressing Headache so very prevalent, Depression o 
Spirits, Dulness of Sight, Nervous Affections, Blotches, 
Pimples, and Sallowness of the Skin, and give a healthy 
bloom to the complexion, 


Sold by all Chemists, at 1s. 144d. and 4s. 9d. per box. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS, 3 





‘‘ LEARNED, CHatry, Userun.”—Athencum. 


“THAT DELIGHTFUL REPOSITORY OF FORGOTTEN LORE, ‘NorEes AND QUERIES.’ ” 


Edinburgh Review, October, 1880. 


Now ready, price 10s. 6d. each, cloth boards, with very Copious Index, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Vols. I., II., III., IV., V., and VI. 
Sz zs. ZF SH RIES. 


NOTES AND QUERIES contains, in addition to a great variety of similar Notes and Replies, Articles of 


Interest on the following Subjects : 


English, Irish, and Scottish History. 


The Dream and Death of Thomas, Lord Lyttelton— 
The Elective and Deposing Power of Parliament—Anne 
Boleyn—Scottish Titles—Burial-place of Edmund, Duke 
of Somerset—Elizabeth, Queen of Robert Bruce—Bond- 
men in England—Serfdom in Scotland —Grahame, 
Viscount Dundee—A Jacobite Letter—Abbotsford in 
1825—Compurgators—Bishop of Ross, Scotland, 1417— 
Knox’s “ History of the Reformation’’—Good Friday 
and Easter Sunday, temp. Charles II.—The Jews in 
England in the Thirteenth Century—Warrants for the 
Execution of Charles I.—The Fitzalans and Stewarts. 


Biography. 
T. Allington—William Roy—-Caspar Hauser—Charles 
Owen of Warrington—Paolo Sarpi—The Descent of 
William Penn— William, Abbot of Ramsey—A.H. Rowan 
— George Cromer, Archbishop of Armagh— Matthew 
Smith, the first Principal of Brasenose College, Oxford 
—James Sayers, the Caricaturist—Jeremiah Horrox. 


Bibliography and Literary History, 


Shakespeariana—The Authorship of Anonymous Works 
—Milton’s ‘‘L’Allegro’’— Unpublished Letter of 
Macaulay— Histoire des Médecins”—Juifs Anciens et 
Modernes—Earle’s “‘ Philology of the English Tongue ” 
—Unpublished Poems by Burns—Dr. Johnson and Mrs. 
Turton—‘‘ From Greenland’s Icy Mountains ”—Chap- 
Books—Lord Byron in Scotland—Welsh Language— 
Unpublished Letter of John Wesley—The Works of 
Thomas Fuller—The Welsh Testament—Burns’s Ode 
on the American Civil War—Opus Questionum divi 
Augustini—Letter of Smollett—‘‘ The Pilgrim’sProgress” 
—Development of the Press, 1824-1874—Books Written 
by Mrs. Olivia Serres: ‘‘ The Book. 


‘Popular Antiquities and Folk-Lore. 


Ague Charms—Birds of Ill Omen—Candlemas Gills— 
Eggsand Drunkenness—Evil Eye—Jewish Superstitions 
—Hydrophobia prevented—Handkerchief thrown on 
Suicide’s Coffin—Ladies and Lionesses—The Seven 
Whistlers. 


Poetry, Ballads, and Drama. 


The real Richelieu and Bulwer’s Richelieu—*‘ The Irish 
Brigade”—Thomas Decker—Mrs. Siddons a Sculptor-- 
Barham’s Lines on Dean Ireland—Browning’s ‘‘ Lost 
Leader”—The Lord Chamberlain’s Inspection of Plays 
—Emma Isola—A Poem by W. M. Praed—Goethe— 
Shelley—Henry VIII. as a Poet—The Australian Drama 
—Charles I. as a Poet—Sheridan and Sir John Suckling 
— Oxfordshire Christmas Miracle- Play — Christmas 
Mummers in Dorsetshire—Dante and his Translators— 
The Christian Year. 


Popular and Proverbial Sayings. 


**You know who the Critics are”—‘‘ You may put it in 
your eye and see none the worse for it”—Called Home— 
God’s Church and the Devil’s Chapel—Unaccustomed as 
Iam to public speaking—Tout vient 4 point—Wise after 
the event— La Parole a é:é donnée a l’homme—Robbing 
Peter to Pay Paul—The End justifies the Means— The 
English seemes a Foole and is a Foole. 





Philology. 

Carr—Carse—Hecl Taps—“ Bloody’’—Spurring—Nor for 
Than—Vagaries of Spelling—Spelling Reforms— Surrey 
Provincialisms — Quadragesimalis— 8S. v. Z.—English 
Words compared with the Icelandic—Gingham—The 
Termination Y in Place-names—Calomel—Yeux—Cameo 
—Hall, Wych, and Salt Works—Shaddongate—Shak- 
speare’s Name. 


Genealogy and Heraldry. 
The Insignia of the Knights of the Garter—Arms— 
Hungary—Dering Roll of Arms—Unsettled Baronetcies 
~- The Arms of Sir Francis Drake—The Arms of English 
Sees—Bar Sinister—Strawberry Leaves on Coronets— 
Byron Arms—F, E. R. T. in the Savoy Arms— Seal of 
Prince of Livonia—The Templars and Hospitallers, 


Fine Arts. 
Portraits of Dr. Johnson—Marks on Porcelain—Italian 
Works of Art at Paris in 1815—Sir Joshua Reynolds: 
Miss Day: Mrs. Day—Portrait of Barbor—Church Plate 
—Various Paintings and Engravings. 


Ecclesiastical Matters, 

Altar Rails, Covered—Liddell v. Westerton—Ecclesias- 
tical Vestments—Funeral Garlands—The Cistercians— 
** Prester John” and the Arms of the See of Chichester— 
Penance in the Church of England—Laud’s Service Buik 
—Epitaph of Cardinal Howard at Rome—St. Cuthbert’s 
Burial-place—Old Northern English MS. Psalter—Ber- 
Regis Church—Sacred Vessele—A Roman Catholic Visita- 
tion in 1709—Episcopal Titles—St. George’s Lofte—Regis- 
trum Sacrum Batavianum—Communion Tokens—Fast- 
ing Communion in the Church of England—The Title 
of Reverend— Consecration of Church Plate—‘‘ Defender 
of the Faith ’’—The ‘‘ Breeches ”’ Bible. 


Classical Subjects. 
The Latin Version of Bacon’s Essays—Greek Anthology 
—Martial’s Epigram xiii. 75—Lucretian Notelets — 
Medizval and Modern Latin and Greek Verse—Mittitur 
in disco —Catullus : ‘* Hoc ut dixit’””—* Sandon” (Horace) 
—Cicero—Lucus a non Lucendo. 


Topography. 
Sandwich Islands—Origin of the Names of the American 
States—Arthur’s Oven on the Carron—Scottish History 
—The Yardley Oak—Hart Hall, Oxford—Old Kensington 
—Travelling in Italy Forty Years ago—The Equestrian 
Statue in Hyde Park— Arthurian Localities : Scolland— 
The Sacred Lotus—St. John’s Chapel, Bedford Row. 


Miscellaneous, 

Christian Names—Pillar Posts—Hanging in Chains and 
Irons—George III. and the Pig—The Kilkenny Cats— 
The Waterloo and Peninsular Medals—The Clerical a 
healthy Profession—Unlawful Games of the Middle Ages 
—Itinerant Empirics—Sunday Newspapers—Gipsies— 
The Wordsworth— Double Returns in Parliamentary 
Elections—Curiosities of Corporation Records—Spiritual 
Apparitions—The ‘‘ Dial” System of Telegraphy—Pro- 
fessor Becker’s “‘ Gallus”—Skating Literature—Cricket 
—London Companies, or Guilds—A Travelling Tutor of 
the Olden Time—Gunpowder Plot—Baths in the Middle 
Ages—The Little Summer—Whitsuntide—Michaelmas— 
Christmas Contrasts. 





PusiisHeD By JOHN C. FRANCIS, 20, Wetirncton Srreet, Stranp, Lonpon, W.C. 
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THE REVISED EDITIONS OF 


Bradshaw’s Illustrated Continental Handbooks 


FOR THE PRESENT SEASON. 





8 d. 
BELGIUM AND THE RHINE, including Ten Days in HOLLAND, with Maps, Plans, &e. 5 0 
FRANCE, with Maps, Plans, &c. oF cd ita Sn ais axis ees kas fon (ee OD 
GERMANY, North and South, with Maps, Plans, &e. sini bi 5 0 
ITALY, North and South, with Mups, Plans, &c. ... in a aaa act * 6 
SPAIN, by Dx. Cuarnock, F.S.A., with Maps, Plans, &c. eee ime ae 7 6 
SWITZERLAND, with Maps, Plans, &c. sa ron Mia is wie és sas uw = 6 
THE TYROL, or Notes for Travellers in the Tyrol and Vorarlberg, with Illustrations, Maps,&c. 3 6 
NORMANDY AND THE CHANNEL ISLANDS _... oe sta BP kbs a 2 
BRITTANY, witha complete Itinerary and Guide to all the objects of Interest, with Maps, Cloth 3 6 
BRADSHAW’S COMPLETE GUIDE through PARIS and its Environs, with Map 
and numerous Steel Engravings ... .. Cloth 3 6 
Ditto ditto in Paper Cover, without Illustrations ... as 2s 
BRADSHAW'’S CONTINENTAL PHRASE BOOKS, convenient for the pocket. Bound 
in Cloth ‘a os sat ra $a ies _ ose aa wi .. each 1 0 


BrapsHaw’s Anglo-French. | Brapsuaw’s Anglo-Italian. 


BrapsHaw’s Anglo-German. BrapsuHaw’s Anglo-Spanish. 





May be had at all the Railway Bookstalls. 


BRADSHAW’'S 
ILLUSTRATED 


HANDBOOK FOR TOURISTS 


GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 


IN FOUR SECTIONS (ls. each), or complete in cloth case, 5s. 6d.; each Section forming a complete 
HANDBOOK, with Steel-Engraved Illustrations, and Maps oF THE Mertroponis, THE ENVIRONS OF 
Lonpon, and Plans of the Cities of Liverpoon, MANCHESTER, BIRMINGHAM, SHEFFIELD, Hutt, EDINBURGH, 
Guascow, Dupin, &c.; Tourists Maps of the Iste or Wicut, IsLe oF MAN, and Cuannex Istanps, NortH 
Wates, the ENeLisH Lake Disrricr, Tue Lakes or Scorianp, &., and complete Map of Great Britain 
and Ireland. 


London: W. J. ADAMS & SONS, 59, Fleet Street, E.c. 
Manchester: HENRY BLACKLOCK & CO., Albert Square. 


SULPHOLINE PEPPER'S 
LOTION.) QUININE & IRON 


A CURE FOR SKIN DISEASES. FOR GAINING STRENGTH, TONIC, 


There is scarcely any eruption but will yield to ‘“‘Sulpho-| Rouses and develops the nervous energies, enriches the 
line” in a few days, and commence to fade away. Ordi-| blood, promotes appetite, dispels languor and depression, 
nary pimples, redness, blotches, scurf, roughness, vanish| fortifies the digestive organs. Is a specific remedy for 
as if by magic; whilst old, enduring skin disorders, how-| neuralgia, indigestion, fevers, chest affections, and wasting 
ever deeply rooted, “ Sulpholine” will successfully attack.| diseases, etc. The whole frame is greatly invigorated by 
It destroys the animalcules which cause these unsightly,| Pepper’s Tonic, the mental faculties brightened, and the 
irritable, painful affections, and always produces a clear, | constitution greatly strengthened. Bottles, 32 doses, 4s. 6d. 
healthy skin. ‘‘Sulpholine’- Lotion is sold by most! Sold by Chemists everywhere. Insist upon having Pepper's 
Chemists. Bottles, 2s. 9d. Tonic. 


LOCKYER’S SULPHUR HAIR RESTORER 


Is the safest and best. In a few days it gradually deepens gray or white hair to a perfectly natural shade. Recom- 
mended for destroying scurf and encouraging growth of new hair. Lockyer’s surpasses the effect of costly washes. 
1s. 6d, Sold everywhere. 
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ADVERTISEMENTS. 5 | 
) An Effervescing, 
Vitalising, and 
Refreshing Beverage. 
Gives Instant RKelief in cases of 
Headache, Sea or Bilious 


Sickness, Indigestion, Prickly 


Heat, Measles, Feverish Colds, Scarlet and other 
Fevers, Smallpox, and all Cutaneous Eruptions. 
; & 


A Systematic Gourse Prevents and Gures obstinate Costiveness. 
NOTICE MY NAME AND TRADE MARK. 
In Patent Glass-stoppered Bottles, 2s. 6d., 4s. 6d., 11s., and 21s. each. 


H. LAMPLOUGH, CONSULTING CHEMIST, 113, HOLBORN, LONDON, E.C. 
Pts i oc Roxio ieaeadgtaten Yee, | TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS. 














1878 ; and numerous 


IMPERISHABLE TESSELATED and 


ENCAUSTIC TILE PAVEMENTS, 





. = pr SS -— 
en GLASS SHADES, 
combini highly decorative and economical substitute for ordinary floo: 
Gite eS ae tapes ae | GLASS FLOWER STANDS ror TABLE DECORATIONS. 


d kind of fi d wall tiling. S be ATTA TIMN? 
Senso at Mar, tnd Cos London, Remar W, Esimrson and| = GEORGE HOUGHTON AND SON, 


MAW & CO,, BENTHALL WORKS, BROSELEY. 89, HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON, W.C. 


STEPHEN’S 
WRITING & COPYING INKS 


filarking dunk for Linen 


ABH Tat BSBSwBSsT IN Tat WoRkRiLD. 











SOLD BY ALL STATIONERS. 


WHR BLPTon's FiLaGs 


Are one of those rare Medicines which, for their extraordinary properties, have gained an almost 


UNIVERSAL REPUTATION. 


During a period of nearly Firry Years they have been used most extensively as a Family Medicine, 
—— having found them a simple and safe remedy, and one needful to be kept always 
at han 

These Pills are purely Vegetable, being entirely free from Mercury or any other Mineral, 

a ya and those who may not hitherto have proved their efficacy will do well to give them a 
trial. 

Recommended for Disorders of the HEAD, CuEest, Bowe s, Liver, and Kipneys; also in RHEUMATISM, a. Sores, 
and all Skin Diseases—these Pills being a direct Purifier of the Blood. In Boxes, 74d. 1s. 14%4d., and 2s. Qd., 


G. WHELPTON & SON, 3, CRANE COURT, FLEET STREET, Lennon ; 


And sent free to any part of the United Kingdom on receipt of 8, 14, or 33 Stamps. Sold dy all Chemists at Home 
and Abroad. 


















































6 ADVERTISEMENTS. 


THE VERTICAL FEED 
SEWING MACHINE 


Is without a rival. TACKING AND BASTING entirely dispensed with. _ The whole 
of the feeding parts are placed at the top, leaving a perfectly smooth surface for the 
material to run upon. The accompanying drawing shows the under part of the 
Machine. Guaranteed for Five Years. 










Awarded the ONLY GOLD MEDALS at the Melbourne and 


Machines competed. ; 
Call at the Offices of the Company and see it, or send for Samples and Price List to 


52, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 


SOLE ADDRESS IN LONDON. 


ulers 


If you are a man of business or labourer, weakened by the strain of your duties, avoid stimulants, and take 
i HOP BITTERS. 
If you are a man of letters, toiling over your ™OP. BT to restore brain and nerve waste, take 
TTER 


If you are suffering from over eating or drinking, any BITTERS. dissipation, take 
HO R 








If you are married or single, old or young, rich or poor, suffering from poor health or languishing on a bed 
of sickness, take HOP BITTE 4 : 
Whoever you are, wherever you are, whenever you feel that your system needs cleansing, toning, or stimulating, 
without intoxicating, one bottle of OP BITTERS. 
will do more good than £3 in all other medicines or doctor's visits. : 
Have you dyspepsia, kidney, or urinary complaint, disease of the stomach, bowels, blood, liver, or nerves? You will be 


cured if you take HOP BITTERS _ P 
If you have flatulency, rheumatism, or gout, or are simply ailing, are weak and low-spirited, try it! Ask your 
chemist or druggist for HOP BITTERS. 


It may save your life. It has saved hundreds. For sale by all Chemists and Druggists. 


KEATING'S INSECT POWDER 


THIS POWDER is unrivalled in destroying every species 
of offensive Insects, and is perfectly harmless to even the 
smallest animal or bird. It is strongly recommended to 
Proprietors oF Hork1s, &c., as being clean in its applieas 
tion, and securing complete extermir ation of pests to sleep- 
ing apartments. Preserves Furs and Woollens from Moth. 


Sold in Tins, 6d.,1s. & 2s.6d. each 
BE SURE YOU GET THE RIGHT ARTICLE 


“KEATING'S POWDER,” 
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Sydney Exhibitions in a trial in which all the other leading. 
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JENIFER. 


BY ANNIE THOMAS (MRS. PENDER-CUDLIP). 





CHAPTER XI. ‘OH, BUT I'M HOPEFUL.” 


A coop deal of the glamour which her 
good looks had cast over him had passed 
away before Jack had been married to 
Minnie a week. Not being an intellectual 
or very highly cultivated man himself, he 
A did not find the want of cultured intellect 
in her. But he did miss the thousand 
little nameless ways, and habits, and ges- 
i tures to which his life-long association with 
i gentlewomen had habituated him. 

She was very good-looking—very hand- 
some, in fact, in quite what her own class 
were wont to describe as a “ ladylike” or 
4 “genteel” way. She dressed well, neither 
| having a too gaudy or too sombre taste in 

colours. Additionally, she put on her 
| clothes properly, as was natural and fitting 
in a young woman who had served a brief 
| apprenticeship in a milliner’s establishment 








in Exeter. Still, when he remembered his 
sister and sister-in-law, the way in which 
his wife made the tea in the morning even 
irritated him. 

It was not that she was careless or 
untidy in her manner of. presiding at her 
own board. It was not that she had any- 
thing served in a slovenly or ill-ordered 
way. But there was an undercurrent of 
anxiety running through her mind all the 
time about the correct carrying-out of 
certain details in which she had only been 
recently instructed, which nearly made Jack 
weep 

Mrs. Jack Ray had made peace with the 
warlike Elsie on the day after that little 
scene at the home-farm which has been 
described. She had gone down to her 
“own home” in all the glory of married 
state which she could command. All her 
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boxes, marked with her full married name, 
had been sent down in one of her husband’s 
waggons, and she had followed in Jack’s ¥f 
dogeart, driven by Jack. Bringing up the 
rear of the procession came her father and | 
mother, carrying some trifling belongings of 
Minnie’s which could not be conveniently § 
screwed into any of her boxes, and though 

Mrs. Thurtle still groaned in secret over 

that marriage at the registry-office, which , 
was such a slur on the good Church teach- 

ing her daughter had always received, still | 
her motherly pride in “Mrs. John Ray” f 
was so sincere and intense that Elsie was | 
convinced against her will—convinced that \, 
her old play and school fellow had done so 
well for herself that it behoved her (Elsie) { 
to do well for her mistress, and further } 
convinced that she, with her knowledge of } 
“the ways of gentlemen’s houses,” might | 
make herself a most valuable aid to Mrs. 
John Ray. 

So, when the bride held out the olive- % 
branch of a conciliatory ‘‘ Good-morning, } 
Elsie,” Elsie accepted it with mental reser- j 
vations. { 

For several days after the installation j 
of his wife in her own home, Jack Ray 
hoped against hope that his mother, who 
had never given him a harsh word since his |; 
babyhood, would relent, and forgive him. 
But in doing this he did not take into] 
consideration the character of his mother, ; 
and the conditions by which she was 
surrounded. 

Her local life had made her local- } 
minded. Local opinion was the one by 
which she and hers would be judged, would } 
stand or fall. It seemed to her now that 
the Rays, of whom she had always been } 
inordinately proud since the day the owner 
of Moor Royal proposed to her, and the 
Thurtles, who were only averagely respect- jf 
able servants of the Rays, would henceforth J} 
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be inextricably mixed up in the county 
mind. 

And in addition to this thought, which 
was in itself a painfully overwhelming one, 
old Mrs. Ray had a keenly vivid perception 
of the truth that this downward step of 
Jack’s would give Hubert’s wife the chance 
she wanted of riding roughshod over them. 
Effie was quick, brilliant, attractive, delu- 
sive as a will-o-the-wisp ; but Effie was 
not pitiful. In whatever spirit she might 
take Jack’s dereliction from the right way, 
old Mrs. Ray felt that it would be in a 
spirit that would be derogatory to the 
Rays, and that Effie’s fine little feet would 
trample them all down without compunc- 
tion. 

It was Jack who had flung them down 
in the mire ia this way—Jack, who had 
always had the advantage of home-training 
and associations! Her heart was hardened 
more and more against her son as she 
reflected thus, and Jenifer had no pleasant 
tidings for him. 

Everything, the whole order of life at 
Moor Royal, seemed overstrained. When 
Mr. Boldero went in on that, to him, event- 
ful day, he found old Mrs. Ray almost 
unable to comprehend the real object of 
his visit, so full was she of lamenta- 
tion for Jack and of wrath against those 
who had led Jack to this sudden destruc- 
tion. 

“T can never forgive him. I would 
rather have seen my darling boy in his 
coffin than know him to be the living 
prey of a woman who could ruin him in 
cold blood, as this woman he has married 
has done. Mr. Boldero, I am a bitterly 
tried mother ; I have lost both my sons 
in life. Hubert is tired of me, and Jack 
is separated from me by a dreadful gulf. 
If it were not for my daughter, I should 
be a desolate woman.” 

“Having your daughter, I look upon 
you as the most richly-gifted and fortunate 
woman of my acquaintance. Be patient, 
Mrs. Ray ; there are bright days in store 
for your daughter and you.” 

“You mean, through you, my generous 
friend, as you were my husband’s trusted 
friend,” she said more softly. “Mr. 

soldero, glad as I am to give my girl to 
you, I——” 

“T must ask you to say no more of 
this,” he interrupted. “It’s the brightest 
hope I have had in my life, this one I’ve 
indulged of winning Jenifer for my wife. 
But | must relinquish it now, at least for a 
time.” 





“Relinguish it!” This was confirma- 
tion strong of all her dreariest fears, 
Jenifer was ‘“ relinquished” by a man who 
had only sought her the day before, on 
account of her brother’s marriage. 

“T will not even ask you for your reason, 
Mr. Boldero. I accept your decision, and 
on the part of my daughter and myself, 
thank you for coming to it so speedily.” 

She spoke with unruffled courtesy. 
At least, she told herself, he should not 
see that his insult had the power to move 
her. 

“Mrs. Ray, for some months I must be 
contented to appear to you as one of the 
most despicable creatures who ever defaced 
this earth. When those months are over 
I shall be justified in Jenifer’s eyes at 
least.” 

“Miss Ray will not set herself up as 
either your accuser or judge, rest satisfied 
of that. Iam sorry your letter of yester- 
day should have compelled me to trouble 
you to come here to-day, but I won't 
detain you any longer.” 

She meant to dismiss him with solemn 
dignity, but her plan was upset. Jenifer 
came in, fearing the interview had taken a 
wrong turn between her mother and Mr. 
Boldero, and really thinking of him as the 
family lawyer, and not at all as her own 
lover. Jack’s business was of paramount 
importance in her estimation. If Mr. 
Boldero said kind words of him now, even 
now her mother would be persuaded to 
see, and love, and forgive her son. 

““¢Qh, come ye in peace here, or come 
ye in war?’” she began, trying to make 
her quotation lightly. “I’m sure it’s in 
peace,” she added hurriedly; “now that 
Jack has lost all his other friends, you'll 
stand by him, won’t you?” 

She had come forward confidently, and 
was holding out her hand to him, when old 
Mrs. Ray interposed. 

“ Jenny dear, Mr. Boldero is as shocked 
and disgusted at Jack’s conduct as any 
other right-minded person might be. It 
does not surprise me that he is no longer 
desirous of allying himself with so pain- 
fully disgraced a family.” 

‘* Which means that he doesn’t want to 
marry me any longer,” Jenifer remarked 
with perfect composure. ‘ But however 
shocked and disgusted you are,” she added, 
turning to him confidently, ‘you will per- 
suade my mother to be kind to the poor 
boy, won’t you?” 

“That, or anything else in the world 
that I can do that you ask me, Jenifer. 
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Trust me for a short time longer, and 
then—— Jenny, I dare not even hint to 
you what I shall do then. If I stir an 
inch out of the rugged path my feet must 
travel along, for a time, I commit a breach 
of confidence and trust.” 

The girl shook her head sadly, sorrow- 
fully. 

“Tm beginning to understand that 
you're not a free agent.” 

“T shall be in time, thank Heaven,” he 
interrupted. 

“ Before that time comes we may all 
be in our graves, Mr. Boldero,” old Mrs. 
Ray remarked with a natural severity. 
But Jenifer drew herself up to her full 
fair height, declaring that such forebodings 
were the effect of want of fresh air, and 
that her mother would look at a few 
temporary troubles with brighter eyes if 
she would only come out for a walk. 

“‘ With all my heart I hope soon to see 
you and your sons and daughters-in-law 
happy and at peace with one another,” Mr. 
Boldero said to the widow as he was 
taking his leave. 

“Perhaps a few words of advice from 
you to my sons when their poor father 
died would have spared us all much 
misery,” she retorted bitterly ; “it’s use- 
less your expressing such hopes now.” 

“For a time I must submit to be mis- 
construed,” he said quietly, but his heart 
was hot within him as he felt how impo- 
tent he was at present to throw off the 
fetters which a dead man’s mistaken good 
intentions had bound about his feet. 

Old Mrs. Ray’s farewell to the man 
whom she had for a few hours hoped 
to have for a son-in-law was icy. It 
seemed to her for the first time in Jenifer’s 
life, that Jenifer was acting in an undig- 
nified way in being frank and cordial 
towards this man who had solicited her 
one minute only to reject her the next. 
But Jenifer had very clear vision. She 
knew that no man could reject her—or 
renounce her rather—unless it was at the 
bidding of some power within him stronger 
than life or love. And such a power she 
felt honour to be with Mr. Boldero, 

Probably it will be said that had she 
been in love with him—as much in love 
as she ought to have been to have justified 
her readiness to marry him—she could 
not have reasoned thus. The fact is Jenifer 
did not reason about it at all. Just as she 
knew in the dead of night that the 
sun would surely rise in the morning, so 
did she know that a real reason for acting 





as he did would reveal itself in due time. 
It did not occur to her to feel aggrieved at 
his having withdrawn his offer of marriage 
for the present. She knew the sun would 
shine again, and did not even feel impatient 
for his beams. 

No; undoubtedly there was nothing 
at all resembling love in this phase of feel- 
ing. But it was real, genuine, strong, 
reliant friendship ; perhaps a more durable 
article, though not so attractive at first 
sight. 

So to her mother’s intense chagrin 
Jenifer made herself “cheap,” as old Mrs, 
Ray called it, and insisted on walking as 
far as the lodge-gates with Mr. Boldevo. 

“Effie has given me an unmistakable 
hint to move from Moor Royal this morn- 
ing,” she said to him as they got away 
from the house ; “ she is going to stay with 
her sister for some time, and she means to 
shut up Moor Royal. She says Hubert 
can’t afford to keep the place up, and there 
are some cruel legal restrictions on his 
selling it; so her only alternative is to 
shut up the house and go.” 

“You are being awfully tried, poor girl ; 
you will be royally rewarded.” 

“ Do you think I shall be?” she asked 
earnestly. ‘‘ Have you any notion of the 
idea that has come into my brain, put there 
by Effie in the first place, I really believe ? 
If I could get my mother to go up to 
London, I think I could do something with 
my knowledge and love of music and 
singing.” 

“ By teaching ?” 

** Well, my ambition goes beyond that. 
You know how often I’ve sung at con- 
certs about here, and what a success I’ve 
always had.” 

“My dear girl, dismiss the notion of 
going on the concert boards from your 
mind at once; in the first place the diffi- 
culties you’d have to face in getting on 
would be crushing, and in the second 
place, if you got on, you would only be 
looked upon as an amateur, and treated 
accordingly.” 

“‘T don’t imagine for an instant that I 
should succeed if I went on now, but I 
mean to give myself good training ; I mean 
to study hard for a year with one of the 
best teachers of singing in London. You 
see, Mr. Boldero, I have been preparing to 
meet the fact of my mother and myself no 
longer having a home here; and as I must 
help to make the home of the future, don’t 
—pray don’t discourage me from trying to 
do it in the only way I can.” Then she 
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went on to tell him that she had been in 
correspondence for some days with Madame 
Voglio, a lady who had been a queen of 
song a few years ago, and who now was 
accredited with marvellous powers of im- 
parting instruction in vocalisation, as well 
as of getting her pupils “paid engage- 
ments” at the expiration of their term of 
pupilage with her. 

‘You certainly seem to have elaborated 
your scheme with a great deal of discretion 
and forethought——” 

“ And you will say nothing against it ?” 

“T won’t promise that, Jenifer. I am 
not pledged, thank Heaven, to refrain from 
advising you; and I do advise you strongly, 
my dear, my dearest girl, against courting 
disappointment, pain, and mortification, as 
you are contemplating doing.” 

“ You say this—you who have flattered 
me about my singing as you have !” 

“T have never flattered you. Every 
word of admiration that has fallen from 
my lips has come from my heart. I say 
again as I have said to you and to your 
father, that your fresh, sweet, true voice, 
and finished style, have a charm for me 
beyond the charm of any other woman’s 
voice and style—in a drawing-room, or on 
a small stage, when you are facing an 
audience of friends and acquaintances pre- 
disposed to admire and applaud you to the 
echo.” 

‘IT shall try and forget that I have an 
audience of strangers, or try to remember 
that they'll judge me strictly on my merits ; 
and, if I have done well before, I shall do 
better then.” 

“T have only a slight knowledge of the 
life you propose to enter upon, but I know 
enough of it to tell you this. You will be 
hedged in by envy, jealousy, and strongly- 
biased critical feeling. You will not take 
the place of a rich, highly-stationed lady 
who may howl her worst in public with 
impunity, because it is merely her ‘ whim’ 
to do so. She will get applause when you 
will get a hiss. You will be known to 
have taken to the concert-boards more 
from need than choice; you will have 
around you as fellow- pupils, probably, 
girls endowed with musical and vocal 
talent as highly as, or more highly than 
yourself, whose talent has been profes- 
sionally trained for years. And you will 
not be protected from their jealousy 
by any instinctive well-bred feeling of 
toleration in them. Jenifer, I dislike the 
thought of this career for you more than I 
can say.” 





“You sha’n’t dishearten me, Mr. Boldero. 
I'll disarm jealousy, and turn a deaf ear to 
slighting words. My hardest work will be 
with my mother. I’m afraid she'll think 
that I might as well become a circus-rider 
at once.” 

“Have you counted the cost of this 
year’s study at all?” 

“How unpractical you think me! Of 
course I have counted it; counted it and 
provided for it. My father was always very 
generous to me” (she entirely forgot as she 
spoke how entirely unprovided for her 
father’s will had left her), ‘and I have 
nearly a hundred pounds by me. I am 
going to sell some jewellery that I don’t 
value, though luckily it’s valuable. And 
for two hundred pounds Madame Voglio is 
going to take me as her pupil, and give me 
special lessons for twelve months. Then, 
she says, through her I shall surely get an 
appearance at once, and paid engagements 
soon after. Say my prospect is good; do 
say something encouraging.” 

“‘ Heaven bless you, Jenifer !” was all he 
could say. Then he mounted his horse, 
which he had been leading all this time, 
and said good-bye to her at the lodge- 
gate. 

“ Jenny,” her mother said to her when 
she went back after this long consultation 
with Mr. Boldero, “I don’t know how 
Hubert will take it ; but I feel that I must 
leave Moor Royal. I shall never dare to 
go beyond the grounds for fear of meeting 
that woman Jack has married. I shall 
stifle here. Do you think Hubert will 
object 3” 

“Hubert and Effie are going to leave 
Moor Royal themselves,” Jenifer said; and 
then, with a beating heart, she bared her 
little plot to her mother. 





CHRONICLES OF ENGLISH 
COUNTIES. 
CHESHIRE. PART II. 

QUITE a border town is Malpas, the hills 
of Wales growing distinct and near at hand. 
Thus was the lord of Malpas in early days 
the right-hand man of the Earl of Chester, 
for a strong manand a ready was needed here 
when a swarm of nimble Welsh any day 
might comeskirmishing over the plain. And 
so the lord of Malpas had three castles in 
charge, a strong trilateral to hold against 
the invader—Malpas for one, guarding the 
main road to the south; Shocklach, near 
a ford on the river Dee ; and Oldcastle, on 
the banks of a tributary stream. Of the 
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three castles the remains are but scanty, 
but still their sites can be made out, lying 
within the compass of a few miles from each 
other, showing the dangers of the pass they 
guarded, and hence, perhaps, the Norman 
scribes named the little town Malus 
Passus, signifying, in monkish Latin, the 
bad pass. 

From Malpas runs a range of pleasant 
sandstone hills northwards to Tarporley, a 
pleasant little hunting-town on a gentle 
slope, the Welsh hills still in view, and the 
broad and fertile vale of Chester. But 
before coming to Tarporley an abrupt sand- 
stone rock strikes the eye, rising in solitary 
grandeur nearly four hundred feet sheer 
from the plain, and upon this rock is the 
venerable and imposing ruin of Beeston 
Castle. 

Another strong castle was this of the Earls 
of Chester, built by the same good Ranulph 
who was rescued from the Welsh by the 
fiddlers. The line of the Earls of Chester, 
descendants of Hugh Lupus, came to an end 
in the reign of Henry the Third, and the 
crown came in for its castles and lordships, 
and thus Beeston Castle was held for the 
king in the barons’ war; after which it 
hardly comes into notice till its dismantle- 
ment by the Parliament in the Civil Wars, 
as a possible rallying-point for disaffected 
Royalists. Not a very eventful history for 
such a fine old castle. But popular estima- 
tion gives it a grand réle as yet unplayed 
in human affairs. ‘“ Beeston Castle shall 
save all England on a day” is an old say- 
ing, which must have come down from the 
time when the Welsh were still dangerous 
neighbours; for from what other quarter the 
danger is to come, from which Beeston can 
save us, it is difficult to see. 

A little farther north lies Delamere 
Forest, with the old British trackway 
running through it—a branch of Watling 
Street starting from Chester and pointing 
towards Manchester—and many old earth- 
works on the line to tell of sieges and battles 
of which all other memory has perished ; 
as at Kelsbarrow and on Eddisbury Hill, 
where Ethelfleda of Mercia had a dwelling, 
it is said, and which was a stronghold, no 
doubt, of even more primitive times. The 
forest was once a royal chase and well 
stocked with deer, with hereditary keepers, 
and hereditary poachers, no doubt, but isnow 
mostly enclosed and cultivated. Farther 
on is Vale Royal, now the seat of Lord 
Delamere, with a few traces in the founda- 
tions of the once royal abbey. 

According to tradition Prince Edward 





was returning from the Holy Land, after 
escaping the poisoned dagger of the Old 
Man of the Mountains, when his ship was 
overtaken by a dreadful storm and nearly 
cast away. In his extremity the prince 
vowed, if he should be spared, to dedicate 
to Heaven a monastery with a hundred 
monks ; after which the storm suddenly 
cleared away, and the ship came safe to 
port. Edward had known adversity in his 
youth, and had been for some time a prisoner 
at Hereford in the hands of the insurgent 
barons—with apologies to the brave Earl of 
Leicester for calling him insurgent—but 
anyhow a prisoner, and kindly treated by 
the neighbouring monks of the Cistercian 
Abbey Dore. And so he chose a hundred 
monks from Dore to fill his new foundation, 
the first stone of which was laid with great 
pomp by Edward himself, by this time King 
of England, in 1277. But the monks must 
often have wished themselves back in 
peaceful Dore again; for tenants and neigh- 
bours seem alike to have held the new 
community in detestation, as interlopers 
exacting rigidly tithes and dues where 
formerly there had been a pleasant laxity 
in this respect. We read of a monk 
collecting tithe having his horse killed 
under him by a flight of arrows ; another 
monk was slain by the savage foresters, and 
his head kicked about as a football. 

And now for the Wyches, the salt towns 
known as such time out of mind, with their 
brine-springs and underground caves of 
rock-salt. Northwich, first of all, with its 
little port on the river Weaver, where 
vessels of two hundred tons or so resort to 
load up with salt. Here the brine pits 
worked for so many ages, and the mines of 
rock-salt worked since 1670, have caused 
such underground cavities, that the surface 
has everywhere subsided, the old town 
threatening to disappear altogether some 
fine day, and leave a salt lake in its place. 
The county round about is studded 
with low roomy buildings with tall 
chimneys, where great salt pans are at work 
boiling and evaporating. From Northwich 
and Winsford a fleet of some four hundred 
flats are constantly afloat, carrying salt to 
Liverpool, whence it is exported to America 
and India. Then there are Middlewich, 
higher up the river, a quaint old town, with 
many thatched houses, and Nantwich, that 
in topographical propriety, should be called 
Southwich. But Nantwich being in such 
close proximity to the Welsh, and resorted 
to by them for ages, is supposed to have 
assumed the Welsh prefix, Nant or valley, 
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although the Welsh never knew it as Nant 
anything as far as we know, but called the 
place the white salt pit town, Yr Heledd 
Wen, as they named Northwich the black 
salt pit town. The Welsh must have 
coveted Nantwich, having no other supply 
of salt, and made many rushes upon it; 
and Henry the Third, at war with the 
Welsh, once ordered the pits to be closed, 
to starve them, as it were, into submission. 
Hugh Lupus built a strong castle here 
against the Welsh, but there is not a trace 
of it left. The brine pits have ceased 
to be worked, although the original spring 
still runs as salt as ever, bubbling up close 
to the river brink. But the country all 
along this valley of the Weaver is one 
great salt field, the dried-up bed, perhaps, 
of some Dead Sea. 

We must not forget the little river 
Peover that joins the Weaver at Northwich, 
with the villages on its banks—Upper and 
Lower Peover. In the church of the latter 
is a massive oaken chest, hollowed out of 
a solid block, and if a Cheshire lass can raise 
the lid of this with one arm while she looks 
in she is fit for a Cheshire farmer’s wife, 
reminding one of the libellous rhyme 
currentamong theneighbouring and perhaps 
envious Lancashire folk: 

Cheshire bred, 
Strong i th’ arm and weak i’ th’ head. 

No thought of salt is here or of miners, but 
all quite rural and feudal, with great parks 
and country seats dotting the country in 
all directions. There is Alderley Park, 
held by a branch of the Stanleys, and 
Alderley Edge, acurious break—a fault in 
the sandstone—with a precipitous face, 
from which is visible a noble prospect far 
and wide, with the smoke of Manchester 
and its satellite towns in the distance, and 
all about pleasant villas of the Manchester 
merchants. 

Returning to Northwich and Watling 
Street again we come to Knutsford, sur- 
rounded by parks and ancient halls, and in 
itself a centre of quiet provincial life of 
interest to all the world through the 
graphic pen of Mrs. Gaskell. Knutsford 
is Crauford indeed, whose history was first 
told in the first series of Household Words. 

A pleasant homely town is Knutsford, 
“the name coming from Canutus—upon 
whatoccasion I find not; indeed, afinemarket 
and pleasantly situate,” writes the his- 
torian of Vale Royal, although a modern 
authority has thrown doubts upon this 
etymology, and suggested Neatsford. But 
Canutus is our man, and we will have 





nothing to do with the neat-herd, 
and it is pleasant to find Mrs. Gaskell 
seeking confirmation as to Canute and his 
ford from pundits of the Danish king’s own 
tongue. But the direct origin of the little 
literary centre is an old Presbyterian 
settlement in the town, one of whose early 
ministers was stout John Turner, whom we 
hear of at Preston in 1715, arming his flock 
against the Chevalier’s army and taking 
prisoner a Highland scout, and who after- 
wardssettledat Knutsford, and was probably 
an ancestor of our author. But her studies 
of character are confined in no narrow 
groove, and it is pleasant to come across, 
in Mr. Green’s Knutsford, some of the 
original models from which she drew. 
Here is the great lady of the parish, for 
instance, Lady JaneStanley, the sister of that 
Earl of Derby who married Miss Farren, 
the actress—Lady Jane who walked about 
Knutsford in great dignity, carrying a gold- 
headed cane, which she was known to 
lay about the sturdy shoulders of a farmer 
who presumed to take the wall of her. A 
spinster so devoted to the virgin state was 
this Lady Jane, that it quite shocked her 
to see a couple walking arm-in-arm, so that 
leaving in her will money to pave the streets 
of Knutsford, she stipulated, it is said, that 
the pavement should be only one flag 
broad, in order that it might be impossible 
to walk 4 la Darby and Joan. 

In early days, too, our author must have 
heard the stories of Higgins the highway- 
man, which were, indeed, repeated, with 
little embellishment, in The Squire’s Story 
in an early Christmas number of Household 
Words. 

The career of this dashing robber is in- 
deed remarkable. We first hear of him in 
the west, robbing a farmer coming home 
from market, and being transported to the 
American plantations. There he escapes 
from custody, breaks into a house at Boston, 
and so, provided with funds, gets on ship- 
board, and back to his native land. Then 
with renewed confidence and daring he 
takes to the road, and is so successful in his 
pursuits, that he is enabled to set up house- 
keeping at Knutsford — quite the gentle- 
man, with sporting dogs and thoroughbred 
hunters. He marries the daughter of a 
respectable family, and is much looked up 
to by the neighbourhood, and pays his 
way with strict punctuality. But some 
night when all the world is abed, he 
saddles one of his thoroughbreds, muffles 
up its hoofs in worsted stockings, rides 
silently out of the paved courtyard, and 
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through the sleeping town; then dashes 
off to some rendezvous, fifty or a hundred 
miles away. Presently a terrible affair 
happens at Bristol: an old lady is found 
one morning murdered, and her house ran- 
sacked. She is known to have had a con- 
siderable hoard of coin in Spanish dollars 
and doubloons; perhaps the old lady 
herself had been the child of a bold 
buccaneer, and the dollars had been got 
by evil deeds upon the Spanish main. 
Higgins is the first to bring the news to 
Knutsford, long before the Flying Posts 
and Weekly Mails have wind of it ; and it 
is noticed soon after that Spanish money 
has suddenly come into circulation about 
Knutsford—where, perhaps, a more cosmo- 
politan spirit reigned than at present, in 
the way of currency. 

People might have put this and that 
together, but it seems they didn’t, for 
Higgins still continued to move in the 
best society; and one night attended an 
assembly at Knutsford, ruffling it among 
all the county grandees. One Lady 
Warburton, of Arly, was noticeable for 
the splendour of her diamond parure, 
and general display of gems and jewels ; 
and Higgins marked them for his own. 
He left earlier than the rest and rode out 
to intercept the Warburton chaise, which 
presently came lumbering up. Higgins, 
trusting to the darkness of the night and 
his slouched hat and cloak, dashed up to 
the coach ; but the lady within, catching 
sight of his face, greeted him with a 
friendly wave of the hand: “Oh, Mr. 
Higgins, why did you leave us so early ?” 
The highwayman, abashed, muttered some 
polite rejoinder and rode off. 

His last exploit was to break open the 
house of a lady of rank near Carmarthen, 
a terrible ride for the thoroughbred over the 
wild mountain passes; but here he was 
caught red-handed, tried, and convicted, pro- 
testing that he was a gentleman ofcondition, 
and that the whole affair was a mistake. 
Apart from these eccentricities of conduct, 
Higgins seems to have been an amiable 
man—anyhow, he had secured the warm 
affection of his wife, who stood by him to 
the last. Just before the date fixed for 
the execution, a reprieve came down, 
signed by Lord Shelburne ; but the under- 
sheriff, convinced that this was a forgery, 
refused to delay the hanging. The gallows 
was, as was then usual, some little distance 
from the town, and Higgins walked at such a 
rate that the attendants could hardly keep 
up with him, abusing the under-sheriff all 











the way, and protesting that the reprieve 
was a good one. On mounting the fatal 
ladder he handed a letter to the sheriff, it 
is said, containing a full confession of his 
crimes, including the Bristol murder. Ac- 
cording to the Annual Register, however, 
he only gave a letter to his wife, and died 
impenitent. A broadsheet exists, purport- 
ing to be the full confession in question, 
which is evidence at all events of the 
current belief as to his crimes. 

Another original from whom Mrs. 
Gaskell might have drawn, was M. Rogier, 
French emigré and dancing-master, a 
model such as Molitre would have de- 
lighted in, penetrated with a profound sense 
of the importance of his art, remarking of 
the younger Pitt that his dancing gave no 
promise of his future greatness ; an inventor 
of the wildest projects, and always airing 
his acquaintance with distinguished people 
among whom he considered he had every 
right to be classed. 

Then there was John Astly, the artist, a 
fellow -pupil with Sir Joshua Reynolds, 
who, passing through Knutsford, was asked 
to take the portrait of Lady Daniels, a rich 
and fascinating widow, who, when the 
sittings were over, blushingly asked him 
whether he preferred the original to the 
portrait ; and who, in giving him her hand, 
endowed him with the Dukenfield estate, 
worth five thousand a year. The artist 
proved something of a spendthrift, and 
alienated the best part of the estate ; but 
the name is still to be found in the bead- 
roll of county gentry. 

Nor should Molly Coppock be forgotten, 
the great maker of black-puddings, who 
had the honour of supplying the Prince 
Regent with these delicacies; nor John Slater, 
whose fame as a maker of hunting-breeches 
secured him the patronage of Prince Albert. 
For Knutsford is in the centre of a good 
hunting district, where squires and farmers 
muster strongly in all the good fellowship 
of sport, even in these days of agricultural 
depression, for, as the song goes: 

For to keep a farmer’s spirits up gen things be 
getting low, 

There’s nothing like fox-hunting and a rattling 
tally-ho ! 

But after all it was in her girls that 
Mrs. Gaskell most excelled, sweet and 
healthful creatures, with just sufficient 
faults to make them not too good for 
human nature’s daily food. Have we not 
loved them in youth, and sought them in vain 
in manhood, and shall we find them at last, 
always young, always fresh and innocent ? 
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There must have been such girls once upon a 
time, and probably they lived hereabouts, 
in this quiet, placid, restful scenery, among 
these country houses with their modest 
luxury; in these snug, professional, red- 
brick mansions along the high street, with 
their snowy curtains, and the sheen of 
their cool shaded gardens seen through the 
oak-lined passages, as the sweet bells of 
Knutsford ring out the passing hours. 

Just to the north of Knutsford lies 
Rostherne with its mere, one of a small 
chain of meres, which stretch, a puzzle for 
geologists, from the basin of the Weaver 
to that of the little river Bollin. This 
village of Rostherne is altogether charming, 
with an ancient church and a few scattered 
houses in a rich secluded valley. The church 
has noble monuments to the proud family 
that has lived for centuries here in dignified 
seclusion, and the graveyard with its 
mouldering heaps slopes steeply down 
towards the little lake—the last a thing 
quite unexpected here in Cheshire, which 
is not a lake county at all, and is 
very still, and peaceful, but melancholy- 
looking, shaded with high and thickly- 
wooded banks, where an everlasting silence 
seems to reign. Something about the lake 
in its solitary seclusion seems to have 
struck the popular imagination. The story 
goes, that when the church bells were first 
brought to Rostherne, one of the bells could 
not in any way be got into the church 
tower, but, breaking away from ropes and 
levers, rolled down the steep slope towards 
the mere, and went on rolling and rolling 
till it splashed right into the lake, where 
it was lost in the fathomless abyss. 
Fathomless indeed is the mere, according 
to popular estimation, and undoubtedly 
very deep ; a depth of over a hundred feet 
has been actually measured, and that, for a 
bit of a mere like Rostherne, is a pretty good 
record. Now when the bell got to the 
bottom of the mere, if it has a bottom, it 
might reasonably have expected to rest 
there in peace, but that would be to reckon 
without the mermaids, notoriously addicted 
to bell-ringing. 

Sea nymphs hourly ring his knell, 
Hark ! now I hear them—ding dong bell. 

But how should mermaids get into 
Rostherne Mere? Well, the story goes 
that there exists, between Rostherne and 
the sea, an underground channel, and that 
every year on Easter morn a mermaid 
works her way through and rings the bell 
that lies at the bottom of the mere, so that 
those who get up early enough may hear 





it. The connection of the bell with Easter 
seems to class the legend with those 
children’s stories which are suggested by 
the customs of the old faith. For from 
Good Friday to Easter Sunday the bells 
are altogether silent, and when children, 
wondering, ask ‘“‘ What has become of the 
bells?” they are told “‘ They are gone to 
Rome to be blessed, but are coming back 
on Easter morn ;” and soit turns out when 
at daybreak upon the hallowed morn, the 
children hear the joyous peal. 

Beyond Rostherne lies Altrincham, now 
almost a suburb of Manchester, like its 
twin town of Bowden, and close by is the 
ancient park of Dunham, with its deer 
almost lost in the bracken that spreads 
beneath the venerable trees. Dunham once 
belonged to the Masseys, but is now the seat 
of the Earls of Stamford and Warrington, 
whose strange family history may be more 
fitly told elsewhere. 

Leaving with regret the district of parks 
and pastures, we must now deal with a 
cluster of towns lying on the borders 
of Stafford and Derby counties. 

Crewe comes first of all, and as every road 
leads to Rome, so all railways lead to 
Crewe, the most thoroughly railway town 
in existence, having no other raison d’étre 
than the workshops and offices of the great 
railway junction. It takes its name from 
Crewe Hall, an old Jacobean mansion not 
far off, but the Crewe of the railway time- 
tables sprang up suddenly from nothing, 
at the behest of railway directors and 
engineers, without any nucleus of market- 
place or hamlet, built, indeed, upon a 
barren and clayey farm that a wide- 
awake attorney from Nantwich is said to 
have bought for fifty pounds an acre, and 
sold for five hundred. Then comes Sand- 
bach, with something of a manufacturing 
air about it—for we are here upon the 
confines of the silk manufacture—with 
a fine old timber hall converted into an 
inn, and a market-place with two obelisks, 
probably mutilated crosses, said to be of 
high antiquity. Upon these crosses, it was 
sald, an inscription could be traced, not so 
that anyone who ran might read, but 
traced in peculiar characters, ‘“ which,” 
writes our old historian, “a man cannot 
read aright except he be held with his head 
downwards,” an operation more trying than 
thought-reading, one would think. But our 
old historian saves us the trouble of 
standing on our heads by recording the 
inscription, not saying whether he read it 
in the approved method or not, and a rather 
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vague inscription it is relating to buried 
treasure to be found in the river by anyone 
who can interpret it aright. 

In the same circuit is Congleton, still 
more silky than its neighbour, with some fine 
timbered houses, and cheerful and thriving 
in appearance. And then we come to 
Macclesfield, the metropolis of silk-weaving 
in these parts. Macclesfield was once a 
walled town, it is said, with a strong castle, 
guarding a junction of important highways ; 
but all vestiges of the fortifieations have 
perished. The silk manufacture at Maccles- 
field dates from the eighteenth century, 
and would seem a little out of place 
in the old fortified Norman town, and 
yet in tracing the manufacture to its 
source we come upon the tracks of the 
shrewd and adaptable Normans, who have 
left so many marks of their practical 
sagacity all over the county. 

To- begin with, we all know the history 
of the introduction of the silkworm into 
Europe. Gibbon describes how two Persian 
monks, missionaries in China in the reign 
of Justinian, brought the eggs of the silk- 
worm to Constantinople concealed in a 
hollow cane, risking the penalty of death, 
which would have followed a discovery by 
the jealous Chinese. The silkworms hatched 
out, and flourished in their new home, and 
from Constantinople the cultivation of the 
mulberry and raising of silkworms spread 
through Greece, especially in the Morea. 
About 1130, Roger, the Norman king of 
Sicily, took possession of the Morea in 
returning from the East. Struck with 
the flourishing state of the silk trade in his 
new conquest, he gathered together from 
Athens, Thebes, and Corinth all the silk- 
workers he could lay hands on, and by 
mingled force and persuasion induced 
them to emigrate, partly to Sicily and 
partly to Calabria. Thus the industry spread 
through Italy, and then in 1274 Pope 
Gregory planted mulberry-trees at Avignon, 
and brought there spinners—throwsters is 
perhaps the proper word, the actual spin- 
ning is done by the worm; anyhow, those 
who prepared the silk and those who wove 
it. From Avignon theindustry found its way 
to Nismes and thence to Lyons, and there 
would have remained, perhaps, without 
striking root in England, but for the great 
Louis and his edicts against the Protestants, 
which drove from their native land some 
of the wealthiest and cleverest of the silk- 
manufacturers in the south of France, to 
settle mostly about Spitalfields, where 
their dwellings are still to be seen about 
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Spital Square. Between the Protestants 
of France and the English Presbyterians 
there had been an intimate connection ; and 
the Spitalfields manufacturers, looking out 
for people to prepare the silk, seem to have 
been drawn to Macclesfield, where there 
was a flourishing settlement of their co-re- 
ligionists. Andsothe industrious population 
thickly settled in these valleys—for we have 
left behind us the flat and fertile land of 
cheese and milk-pails and are approaching 
mountainous Cheshire—this industrious 
population was glad to take to silk-throwing, 
and by degrees many of the Spitalfields 
manufacturers transferred their works alto- 
gether to Macclesfield. Thus the trade has 
come down to our own days, always some- 
thing of an exotic, not quite firmly rooted 
in the soil, nor making any vigorous 
native growth, but with a large popula- 
tion dependent on its fluctuations, just 
making a living when trade is prosperous, 
and something less than that in adverse 
times, 

Of old Macclesfield something is left in 
the fine old church of St. Michael’s, founded 
by Queen Eleanor—the princess who may 
have sucked the poison out of the wound 
of the assassin’s dagger, and whose funeral 
crosses are still in evidence of a husband’s 
affection and grief. When Edward was 
warring in Wales, Eleanor, who seems to 
have liked to be always near him, was 
church-building in Macclesfield ; and this 
church of St. Michael attracted the bounty 
of the great people in the neighbourhood. 
The Leghs of Lyme built a chapel in con- 
nection with it, where monuments still 
remain of this ancient family—a family 
devoted to the Plantagenets, and to whose 
influence probably is due the favour in 
which the town was regarded by that line, 
to which it owes its charter and many 
ancient privileges. Sir Perkin Legh fought 
at Crécy by the side of the Black Prince, 
and his descendant Sir Piers was one of 
the few faithful found among the faithless 
who stood by the luckless Richard the 
Second, and was put to death by the 
Percys. 

This same family of Leghs still occupies 
Lyme Hall, a fine quadrangular hall, partly 
of the Tudor period and partly of eighteenth 
century Italian. All about the hall the 
scenery is wild and charming, quite unlike ° 
our received ideas of Cheshire. But here 
Derbyshire Peak is full in view, and the 
wild hills about Buxton. And the narrow 
strip of Cheshire that runs up between 
Lancashire, Yorkshire, and Derbyshire is 
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a country of rugged hills and wild mountain 
moorland. Here the Manchester water- 
works have annexed a whole district ; in 
one case removing a whole village and build- 
ing it afresh on a new site, and now 
there is a great lake over the spot where 
generations have lived and died. It is not 
said whether on stilly nights the church- 
bells can be heard ringing from these watery 
depths. 

At the foot of these hills lie a cluster of 
busy towns, Stockport, the chief, in its 
valley of smoke and reek—a valley of tall 
chimneys and huge factories, crossed by 
the fine railway-viaduct, from which you 
look down upon a scene of lurid smoke 
and vapour, almost appalling in its stern 
intense grimness and gloom. Wonderful is 
the contrast, and enormous the difference, 
in the conditions of life between these 
toiling myriads below, and the proud squires 
and sturdy farmers of the plain. 


TRUE BLUE. 

Mr. SPENCER has told the world how it 
misunderstands its own social history. 
Even after the existence of a science of 
society has been recognised, there are many 
difficulties in the way of the student. 
There is a bias of patriotism, of anti- 
patriotism, of education, of interest, and so 
on. All this he has illustrated in a book, 
dry of title, grim in chapter-headings, 
erroneous in its premises, but vying in 
interest with most novels. It is a pecu- 
liarity, perhaps it should rather be said it 
is a necessity, of this study, that its 
advance should best be comprehended by 
the variety of its illustrations, and the 
domain of folk-lore has hardly yet been 
sufficiently explored for this purpose. One 
need not necessarily be entangled in Mr. 
Spencer’s system of philosophy, and the 
present writer is far from believing that 
Mr. Spencer’s conclusions are confirmed by 
liberal study of primitive man, or, what is 
not always the same subject, primitive 
belief. 

Every one knows the common rhyme, 

Green’s forsaken, and yellow’s forsworn, 

And blue is the colour that must be worn, 
and nearly everyone regards the rhyme as 
indicating an ancient preference for blue 
instead of green. Some may go farther, 
and give a reason for the preference of 
blue. Blue, we will be told, is the sky 
colour, naturally it is the colour that in 
old days would dominate the likes and 





dislikes of a simple Nature-worshipping 
people. Blue in the sky and blue in the 
sea, the one highest, the other deepest, of 
all which met man’s gaze, is it not natural 
to conclude that the rude couplet which 
has been quoted, represents, in modern 
language, a tradition of very remote ages ? 
This is no unnatural conclusion. Never- 
theless it is almost certainly an erroneous 
one. 

It is a singular fact that colour seems to 
have but little entered into the thoughts 
of early peoples. They were but children, 
and children left to themselves will not 
manufacture general terms. Sir John 
Lubbock notes that the words blue and 
green are not to be found in the most 
ancient of Indian sacred books, the Rig Veda, 
although it consists principally of hymns 
to Heaven; and that the word blue is also 
absent from the earlier books of the Old Tes- 
tament, from the Koran, from the Iliad, and 
fromtheOdyssey. A word which Homer uses 
came later to mean blue, but, as he used it, 
it meant black. Mr. Gladstone, whose 
contributions to this subject, as to so many 
others, are numerous and valuable, some 


‘years ago contributed an essay of great 


interest to The Nineteenth Century, on 
the Colour Sense, and in it he indicated 
the stages of historical development of 
knowledge of colour. First of all there is 
absolute blindness to colour in primitive 
man; next the eye distinguishes between 
red and black ; thereafter colour and light 
part company, and the eye discerns red, 
orange, and yellow ; the third stage is the 
recognition of colours which belong to no 
extreme, but are like green and its varieties, 
in a mean ; lastly, blue is discovered. This 
scale is the work of Dr. Magnus, and he 
refers Homer to the second stage, that is 
when the eye distinguishes between colour 
and light, and notes red, orange, and 
yellow. Mr. Gladstone indicates that, in 
his opinion, it is hardly possible to pass 
more than an approximate judgment on the 
sense of colour in Homer, but he expresses 
his belief that the estimate of it given by 
Dr. Magnus is liberal rather than the 
reverse. Sir John Lubbock says that he 
finds this mental colour-blindness, if we may 
so describe it, quite inadmissible as an 
explanation of the lack of primitive colour 
terms. 

However this may be, there is, in the 
opinion of the present writer, no doubt that 
the associations of name, or perhaps of sense, 
with colour are comparatively new; that 


they are not to be found among those early 
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peoples respecting whom we have definite 
records ; and that this, while it does not 
necessarily indicate that colour was not 
enjoyed, yet proves that to the enjoyment 
was wanting what, to us, is perhaps repre- 
sented by definitiveness. If the Greeks 
and Romans had no word for blue, this 
indicates that in their mental culture there 
was a certain want, although it does not 
indicate that our notions of their civilisa- 
tion, their art, their philosophy are wrong. 
One fact must not be strained ; only when 
it is understood that the facts of sociological 
enquiries are not made of, or like, india- 
rubber can really useful progress be made 
in this branch of research. Admit that, as 
Mr. Gladstone says, a child of three years 
in our nurseries knows, that is to say sees, 
more of colour than did Homer, or again, 
that Aristotle and Xenophon only saw 
purple, yellow, and green in the rainbow, 
and yet, whatever explanation, whatever 
elucidation this enquiry demands from 
other: sources, to us here there is no 
occasion to consider either the problematic 
development of visual perception, or any 
enquiry arising from this. It is enough to 
ascertain that the secret of mystical associa- 
tion of colours and qualities, if it has 
descended from primitive times, has come 
down through unformed, unuttered, imagi- 
native conceptions, and owes little or 
nothing to the influence of word makers, 
and that, if this descent is to be traced, 
we must seek the secret in times, customs, 
ways, and peoples more of our time than of 
the past. 

Let us glance at the current supersti- 
tions which we find as to blue, before 
attempting any explanation. 

It is a lucky colour for daughters to wear, 
they say in the South of England, while 
green is very unlucky. 

Those dressed in blue 
Have lovers true, 
In green and white 
Forsaken quite. 
In the North-east of Scotland we have: 


Blue 

’S love true, 
Green 

’S love deen, 
Yellow 

*S forsaken. 

After this who would expect that blue 
would be rejected by ballet-dancers on 
account of its ill-luck? Yet Mr. Boucicault 
has told how when Babil and Bijou 
was about to be produced, a premiére 
danseuse and twenty other girls rebelled at 
a full-dress rehearsal when they found that 





their costumes were to be entirely of blue, 
without silver; silver adornments, it seems, 
serving to counteract the baneful charm of 
blue. This prejudice reminds us of anancient 
story of the Lady Onnestaun in the early 
part of the seventeenth century. Alex- 
ander Hamiltoune was angrily sent by her 
from her gates with the words: “ Away, 
custraun carle, ye will get nothing from 
me.” Hamiltoune, seemingly filled with 
rage, invoked Satan, and received from 
him “the boddom of a blue clue.” This 
he laid down, “ foirnent the said Lady 
Onnestaun’s yett of Woidheid, and within 
ane schort tyme, scho and her eldest dochter 
took bayth suddane seikness, and was both 
bereft of thair naturall lyfe thairby.” 
Dalyell, who furnishes us with this tragic 
story, says it is not to be ascertained 
that blue was in Scotland more a mystical 
colour than some others. It does not, 
however, appear that any other colour was 
more in favour for use in enchantments. 
A blue clue was used to ascertain who one 
in the future should wed. Burns tells how 
when Nell and Rob burned nuts on 
Hallowe’en : 
Merran sat behind their backs, 
Her thoughts on Andrew Bell, 
She leaves them gashin (a) at their cracks, 
And slips out by hersel’, 
She rey the yard the nearest taks, 
An’ to the kiln she goes then, 
An’ darklins graipit for the bauks (5), 


And in the blue-clue thraws them. 
Right fear’t that night. 


An’ aye she win’t(c), an’ aye she swat, 
I wat she made nae jaukin’, 
*Till something held within the pat, 
Guid L——! but she was quaukin’ ! 
But whether ’twas the de’il himsel’, 
Or whether ’twas a bauk-en’, 
Or whether it was Andrew Bell, 
She didna wait on talkin’. 
To spier that night. 


(a) Conversing. (6)Cross-beams. (c) Winded. 


The explanation given by Burns is: 
“Whoever would with success try this 
spell, must strictly observe these directions: 
Steal out, all alone, to the kiln, and, dark- 
ling, throw into the pot a clue of blue yarn; 
wind it in a clue off the old one, and, to- 
wards the latter end, something will hold 
the thread ; demand ‘ Wha hauds?’ that 
is, who holds? An answer will be 
returned from the kiln-pot by naming the 
Christian and surname of your future 
spouse.” Henderson tells us that in 
Roxburghshire it is a peculiar species of 
Brownie, called Killmoulis, who holds the 
Hallowe’en clue. Every mill has its own 
Killmoulis, and the stories of him are very 
numerous. The blue clue is to be thrown 
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into a pot alone in the gloaming, and the 
worsted wound on a new clue. Towards 
the end of the winding, the mysterious 
“Auld Killmoulis” will catch and retain 
the end. The enquirer cries, ‘ Wha 
holds?” and Killmoulis “will snort out 
the name of your future spouse.” 

Blue is frequently associated with mys- 
terious lights and appearance. That lights 
burn blue when a ghost comes we have all 
heard from our cradles. When John Fian, 
schoolmaster and sorcerer, was charged 
with hindering by enchantment the return 
of King James the Sixth of Scotland with 
his bride, Margaret of Denmark, it came 
out that when the warlocks met Satan in 
North Berwick church the light of a candle 
“apperit blew.” This was in 1590. A 
hundred and nine years later we are told 
of a bluish light in connection with the 
proceedings against Christian Shaw. It 
is said that as an antidote to the evil eye 
Arabs will throw salt into the fire, “ con- 
cluding, as the flame arises, that every evil 
genius is banished.” Is the presence of 
evil indicated by blue? queries Dalyell. 
This at least appears, from some research 
in unsavoury records of demonology, that 
when the Fiend gave his servants the nip 
or mark by which their service was sup- 
posed to be indicated, the colour of it was 
blue. 

As an example of the good repute and 
honour of the colour, we may remind our 
readers how almost universally in Catholic 
countries blue is regarded as the colour 
devoted to the Virgin, and therefore sacred. 
The Virgin is always represented as 
wearing a blue robe, and to those who are 
at all familiar with Continental habits and 
costumes, the current associations of blue 
with her name must at once suggest them- 
selves. On the Ale and the Teviot, blue 
cords are worn by women from the birth 
of their children till they are weaned. They 
are supposed to avert fever. The cords 
are all old, and have been passed on from 
one generation to another. We cannot be 
far wrong if we regard this bit of folk-lore as 
closely allied with a mental, perhaps un- 
conscious, survival of Romanism. When 
blue is worn at the celebration of the 
mass it is said to denote humility and 
expiation. 

It issomewhat strange to note that the 
Covenanters, of all religious bodies the most 
opposed to anything savouring of Rome, 
also regarded blue as a fortunate colour. 
Of course their supposition—may we not 
say superstition !—was founded on Scrip- 





ture, and upon a passage of Scripture 
probably wrongly construed : 

“ And the Lord spake unto Moses, saying, 
Speak unto the children of Israel, and 
bid them that they make them fringes in 
the borders of their garments throughout 
their generations, and that they put upon 
the fringe of the border a riband of blue ; 
and it shall be unto you for a fringe, that 
ye may look upon it and remember all the 
commandments of the Lord, and do them; 
and that ye seek not after your own heart 
and your own eyes.—Numbers xv., 37, 38, 
39.” Hudibras mentions, “ Presbyterian 
true blue,” and this has probably reference, 
as Dr. Brewer indicates, to the occasional 
use by preachers of a blue apron as 
covering for the temporary platform upon 
which they held forth The phrase 
“true blue” we owe to Spain. The 
great families believed that necessarily 
the blood flowing in noble veins must be 
somewhat different from that of the base- 
born. It was conjectured, therefore, that 
the blood of the aristocracy had a tint more 
blue than that of the mob. Hence “ true 
blue” would mean “ well born.” In current 
English it indicates as much qualities of 
mind as of birth. We know what peculiar 
meaning large numbers now attach to the 
bit of blue ribbon in the button-hole. Blue 
has been adopted as the symbol of temper- 
ance. Again, in armoury—or, popularly, 
heraldry—it possesses a significance of 
purity and honour, which is indicated by 
its use in many noble orders, as for 
example in the ribbon of the Order of the 
Garter. Upon all those associations which 
seem born of modern days, of Covenanting 
blue, and temperance blue, and heraldic 
blue, we have an altogether new light 
thrown by several incidents in fairy-tales 
told and believed in distant lands among 
humble folks who never heard of Bothwell 
Brig or of Rouge Croix. For instance, turn 
to one of the North German stories in 
Thorpe’s Yule-tide Stories, and what do you 
find? It is a blue riband which Hans 
picks up in the road, although his mother 
says, “ Let the old riband lie; what dost 
thou want with it?” And it is this blue 
riband which gave him magical strength, 
so that “no one, so long as he wore that 
riband, could prevail against him, and 
every one must stand in awe of him.” 
Has not this little story its application to 
the mystical conjectures elicited by the uses 
of blue noted above ? 

After all, although the world grows 
wiser, old superstitions still unconsciously 
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hold sway, and whether we believe blue 
to be sacred because it is a great Nature 
colour, or because it was early consecrated 
to the Virgin, we must own this: that 
despite all evasions and explanations, 
colour-significance holds its place in the half- 
faiths of the world. That the same colour 
should be used both for good and evil 
purposes is not to be wondered at in the 
least degree. 

We can be almost certain that the same 
person does not hold blue to be both lucky 
and unlucky, and this we may expand, with 
some reservation, into the broader state- 
ment that a people, as a whole, do not 
regard luck and ill-luck as represented by 
one term. This, of course, is not to say 
that, as circumstances alter cases, one 
object or colour may not at one time re- 
present one thing, at another time a quite 
distinct and different thing. Speaking 
generally, however, peoples, like men, have 
their individual preferences. This granted, 
take the case, not very rare, of a man 
changing his form of religion, say from Pro- 
testant to Roman Catholic. The man 
remains the same as before ; but he changes 
his point of view. The same thing has 
happened again and again with whole 
peoples. 

The first instinct of a convert is to 
blacken his previous career, and renounce 
his convictions of the past. A people does 
this also. The result, therefore, alike in 
the case of individuals, and of races is 
this: you have two currents of feeling, one 
old, one new. ‘Take the case, then, of a 
Roman Catholic girl brought up to regard 
blue as the sign of the Virgin’s purity, and 
in a lesser degree also, of the Holy Church. 
When she turns to Protestantism, is she not 
likely to have of all colours a dislike to 
this, which reminds her of her past? In 
Ceylon, and other places, the gods when 
they were expelled from worship became 
the people’s demons, and. this is a change 
with which every one who has studied 
folk-lore is familiar. It has its application 
to the theory of colour significance. It 
cannot be pressed too far, but it goes, in 
its way, to explain how in Protestant 
countries we must expect to find a Roman 
emblem signifying evil (except where is a 
mental survival, as on the Ale), while in 
countries under the Romish Church it 
remains indicative of good. 

Itis possibly true enough that could we 
go back a long way, we should find that 
blue became the Virgin’s colour through 
some such mental transfer as gave the 





Virgin the attributes of deposed goddesses. 
But we do not require to enter into 
the question this suggests. We are con- 
tent to point out the significance which 
long attached in the popular mind to 
colours—to blue, for example, as shown 
above—the importance, not to be over- 
looked, of widespread colour sympathy— 
and, lastly, the extent to which colour- 
theory must still be regarded as influencing 
the thoughts and lives of the many 
millions, whose tastes, prejudices, customs, 
and culture are traced and classified in the 
study we call sociology. 





ALONG THE SILVER STREAK. 
PART IV. 

THE director and his wife, and we as 
their friends, were received with the 
greatest possible cordiality by M. de St. 
Pol, who insisted upon taking us all to 
dinner at his chateau close by, an immense 
building that seemed half deserted, with 
great iron gates, and ferns growing out 
of the interstices of the brickwork; and 
with great gardens and conservatories, not 
absolutely neglected, but showing almost 
the wildness of Nature. But the parts 
inhabited were very scrupulously kept and 
charmingly cool, with shining polished 
floors, and everything studiously arranged 
in careless ease. 

‘Ma foi, vive Valognes pour le roti 
cries the marquis in Lesage’s comedy of 
Turcaret ; an exclamation we might very 
well have echoed looking to the excellent 
dinner provided by M. de St. Pol. The 
count was Anglophile in everything, even 
in the cuisine. As a delicate compliment 
to Hilda, no doubt, was the “ cételette 
d’agneau a la belle Anglaise,” and equally 
for the squire’s benefit, no doubt, the 
“ gosberi pie au John Bowl.” The same 
spirit pervaded the whole establishment. 
The horses were English, and English also 
the stud-groom. English “bowl dowgs” 
snuffed about the legs of visitors, and 
infused a terror speedily allayed by their 
pleasing affability. Our friend’s chief 
delight in his country life, it presently 
appeared, was to drive a fast-trotting 
English pony in a little village cart with 
a little retinue of “bowl dowgs” dis- 
porting beneath. But he owned that even 
this occupation did not redeem his country 
life from weariness and ennui. Custom 
prescribed that he should visit his estates 
as soon as the Grand Prix had been run; 
but a fortnight on his estate generally gave 
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him a surfeit of the country. And yet he 
felt that it ought not to be so. The pure 
tranquil life of the country he appreciated, 
and would be willing to share with a con- 
genial spirit. Ah, if he could find such a 
one! Some young English girl, perhaps— 
he had a peculiar tendresse for the English 

irl. She must be beautiful, rich, accom- 
plished, and at the same time tender and 
loving to a degree to put a man out of 
his senses; and, above all, she must never 
have loved before. 

The count confided these sentiments to 
us men, as we smoked after dinner on the 
lawn beneath a pure, deep, star-lit sky. Our 
director pronounced these ideas to be im- 
practicable. He too confessed that in his 
own youth he had dreamt of marrying 
some young English mees, fair as an angel, 
and of a wealth to enable him to follow 
his cherished pursuits without ignoble 
cares. But the event had falsified his an- 
ticipations. He had indeed encountered 
more than one mees with wonderful per- 
sonal charms, but always with nothing or 
next to nothing in the way of “dot.” Others 
had been pointed out to him undoubtedly 
rich, but with bad complexions or other- 
wise not corresponding to the ideal belle 
Anglaise. And as for the first bloom of the 
affections, he had it on the authority of the 
greatest English novelists that the little 
mees began her love-affairs before she had 
given up her doll, say at twelve years old, 
or perhaps even earlier. 

There was just enough truth in this last 
assertion to make both Tom and myself a 
little angry with the director, and the count 
artfully took our side, though it was easy 
to see that he was trying to pump Master 
Tom a little on the subject of his cousin 
Hilda. For De St. Pol was enthusiastic on 
the subject of English marriages arranged 
on a basis of pure affection, and of the 
virtue and fidelity of the English demoiselle, 
who not content like the average French 
girl with the husband presented to her by 
her parents, will live a celibate life for 
years till she meets with a fitting object for 
her virginal devotion. 

“How's that?” cried Tom doubtfully, 
looking at me as if I were the umpire in 
the match. But just at this moment, saving 
us from further discussion, came the sound 
of a piano from the salon, and the clear 
rich voice of Hilda. singing some English 
ballad ; so we rose and left the director 
in possession of the field, in possession, too, 
of the battery of liqueur bottles, of which 
every now and then he mixed and tasted 





a dose, on principles of science and 
hygiene. 

The count was in his right as host to 
hang about the piano as he did, asking 
first for one song and then another, but it 
was irritating to see that Hilda received all 
his attentions very graciously, turning 
upon him all the full powers of her lovely 
dark eyes, and throwing herself into the 
exchange of compliments and badinage 
with light-hearted appreciation. There 
was nothing in her now suggesting 
the love-lorn damsel! Surely both Mrs. 
Murch and Justine must have been com- 
pletely deceived as to her having any after- 
thoughts or regrets! Once or twice, in- 
deed, I found her eyes resting upon me with 
a grave kind of scrutiny ; but for the rest, 
she so persistently evaded all my attempts 
to gain a word with her, that in vexa- 
tion I began to devote myself exclusively 
to Madame la Directrice—a devotion that 
was not ill-rewarded, for beneath the little 
artificialities of the Frenchwoman there was 
evidence of a charming, candid soul, full 
of sympathy and appreciation for all 
phases of human life. 

Madame, too, sang very feelingly, 
although not with Hilda’s power and exe- 
cution. It was my turn now to hang over 
the piano and beg for songs, and I was 
delighted to see a flash of anger and scorn 
in Hilda’s dark eyes. Yet still she was 
engrossed with the count, and it was im- 
possible for anybody else to come near her. 
It was just the same, too, as we drove 
home through the pleasant perfumed night, 
the bean-flowers filling the air with sweet- 
ness, and the more subtle scent of the 
roses clinging to everything. Not a word 
could I get with Hilda, who retired to her 
room at once on reaching the hotel. 

And then, as I walked up and down the 
courtyard, I watched the light shining in 
her window—a light that brought out into 
faint relief the old gateway and tower, 
while the quaint outlines of the twin spires 
of the church rose dark against the sky. 
Justine, her light labours finished for the 
day, was standing in the doorway below, 
humming to herself her favourite “ Sur le 
bord del’eau.” She ceased as I approached, 
and began to examine the border of her 
apron in a manner suggestive of coquettish 
confusion. 

‘“‘ Justine,” I said in a low voice, ‘ you 
will take a little note from me to 
mademoiselle—a little note of two lines— 
that she may read it before she sleeps?” 

But Justine, perhaps resenting a little 
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that she should be considered only as a 
channel of communication with her mis- 
tress, received my overtures in a temper 
quite unexpected. 

“T, monsieur!” she cried, her eyes 
flashing fire, “I carry billets to my mis- 
tress, who is confided to me by your 
countryman, to whom she is bound by 
vows almost sacred! Never, monsieur!” 
And with that Justine darted off, her nose 
contemptuously in the air. 

And then another window opened on the 
opposite side of the courtyard, and Madame 
la Directrice appeared, wrapped in a white 
peignoir, and combing back her long hair. 
Then she leant upon the window-sill, look- 
ing up at the stars, and sighed gently. 
Presently, her eyes attracted by the glow- 
ing tip of my cigar, she acknowledged my 
presence gracefully. Yes, it was a heavenly 
night, a night on which one would like to 
fly about like the moths. 

“ Stéphanie!” at this moment cried the 
manly voice of the director, who appeared in 
his shirt-sleeves with a shawl in his hands, 
“Stéphanie, my child, be careful of thy 
throat.” And he wrapped her up with 
quite parental solicitude. 

And then there was a new arrival, which 
| brought the landlord to the door in a 
discontented spirit. Indeed, the appear- 
ance of the new comers, although highly 
picturesque, was hardly reassuring to the 
strictly commercial appreciation of an inn- 
keeper. First of all came two men, brown 
and dusty, with great leathern wallets over 
their shoulders, and ragged garments, 
adjusted with a certain careless grace. In 
the rear marched a couple of Pyrenean 
sheep with long curly horns and long 
curly brown wool, with an air rather as if 
they were driving the men thar being 
driven by them, while absolutely last was 
a pretty gipsy-looking girl of thirteen or 
so, in a short skirt, with bare brown legs 
and feet, and a tambourine thrown over 
her shoulders. The men wanted a lodging 
for the night—a stable or something of 
the kind—for themselves and their com- 
panions, 

The landlord looked at them sus- 
piciously. 

“Three francs,” he said, holding out his 
palm for the money. 

The leader of the band shook his head. 
They had no money just then, but after 
they had given a few performances in the 
morning—— 

“Let us have a performance now,” said 
madame gaily from her window. “ And 





then, if we are pleased, perhaps the money 
will be forthcoming.” 

The girl unslung her tambourine and 
one of the men produced a tin flageolet, 
and they began a shrill noisy tum-dee-id- 
dity, the sheep scraping the ground with 
their feet, and executing a few gambadoes 
in the direction of the maids of the inn, 
who had all gathered at the doorway to 
assist at the entertainment. The maids 
fled themselves with loud cries, and this 
proved the best, part of the entertainment, 
especially when one of the sheep took a 
decided fancy to the fat cook, and chased 
her into a distant corner of the yard. 
This brought down the house, as well 
as showers of coin from the spectators. 
The girl gathered up the largesse, and 
tendered it respectfully to the landlord as 
his tribute. ‘ Keep it, my child,” said the 
landlord, waving his hand grandly ; “ it 
was only as a guarantee of good faith that 
I demanded the money. You shall have 
your niche in the stable for nothing.” 

Soon after daylight next morning the 
wandering band departed. They were 
satisfied with their receipts at Valognes, 
and anxious to get on to the bathing- 
places on the coast, where they expected a 
still more plentiful harvest. When the 
slight stir caused by their departure had 
ceased, the bells began ina shrill clamorous 
way, and turning out to the gateway I 
found quite a stir going on—black-robed 
priests, and stout elderly dames with their 
missals, and little bands of sisters, grey 
and white, gliding about. It was possible 
that Hilda, being an early riser, might 
come out too, and give me a chance of 
speaking to her. But I saw nothing of 
her, and was half dozing over my cup of 
café noir when I heard the laughing voice 
of Justine in the courtyard. There she 
was, talking to a servant in a shiny hat, 
whom I recognised as belonging to 
M. de St. Pol, and who had brought a 
splendid bouquet, with which Justine was 
tickling her nose ecstatically. The old 
squire now came out, and began to talk to 
the groom about his horse, which had been 
ridden hard and was flecked with foam. 
Next moment Hilda appeared, holding the 
bouquet and an opened note in her hand. 

“Tt is from M. de St. Pol, papa,” she 
said carelessly. ‘‘ He wants you to see his 
model farm, and give him your advice. He 
will drive us there on our way to St. Vaast. 
And he suggests breakfast at the farm. 
You see no objection?” 

“Qn the contrary,” said the squire 
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politely, “I shall be only too pleased. 
Answer the note, Hilda, to that effect.” 

The count must have been waiting for 
his answer in the town, for he soon made 
his appearance in person, driving a phaeton 
and a pair of high-stepping horses. Justine 
rushed madly to and fro for a time, as she 
attended to Hilda’s imperious require- 
ments, and then Hilda herself, fresh and 
glowing, all her spirit and brightness 
restored, mounted to the driver's seat. 

“Tt is so kind of you to let me drive,” 
she said as the count handed her the reins, 
“‘ for I know your prejudices are against it.” 

“T am only too proud of my charioteer,” 
said the count politely; but the people 
of the inn all came out and held up their 
hands in wonder and disapproval. 

“We shall wait for you at Quettehou,” 
said Hilda, waving her hand to the rest of 
us, and then she drove off at full speed. 

“<They’ll have fleet steeds that follow, 
quoth young Lochinvar,” quoted Tom, 
rather malapropos as I thought. Certainly 
no fleet steeds were at our disposal—nothing 
but the pair of horses that worked on 
alternate days in the diligence ; good for six 
miles an hour on an emergency, but for not 
a step beyond. 

“‘ We shall wait for you,” Hilda had said, 
but we felt the waiting would be very 
doubtful with the count in command, and 
with such a start too. 

For the director positively refused to 
start on the chance of getting breakfast on 
the way. He knew the country, he said, 
which, fertile as it might be, was not 
prolific in good breakfasts. 

“ Ah, it must be barbarous,” cried his 
wife; “‘a place called Quettehou for in- 
stance. Is it possible that a place can exist 
with such a name ?” 

“Another of the footsteps of your 
ancestors,” cried the director ; “ Quettehou 
is just West Hythe, a little polished by the 
attrition of French tongues.” 

“ Polished, you call it?” cried Tom. “I 
should say turned from good English to 
bad Dutch.” 

And then madame called out that she 
was starving, and led the way to the break- 
fast-table. 

Hardly had we finished breakfast when 
we heard a great clatter of hoofs in the 
courtyard, and, looking out of the window, 
beheld a scene which recalled something 
similar in Don Quixote. A company of 
horse-dealers had ridden in, well-mounted, 
and with their horses gaily caparisoned. 
The leader of the band, who rode up to 





the door, was mounted on a bright bay of 
wonderful power and symmetry, his satin 
coat creasing like a glove at the slightest 
movement, and the pose of head and neck 
full of fire and pride, without a particle of 
ill-temper. 

“T call that a perfect horse for harness,” 
cried Tom, examining his points critically. 
“ T should like to buy that for the governor. 
I wonder how much he would take.” 

“What will I take, sar?” exclaimed the 
horse-dealer, who had associated so much 
with brother horse-dealers from the other 
side of the Channel that he had picked up 
a good many English phrases. “I will 
take a tousand pistoles—mille pistoles.” 

“ Listen !” cried the director admiringly. 
‘He says pistoles. Don’t we hear the very 
accent of the Biscayans? Let us hear that 
once more. How much did you say, my 
friend ?” 

* Tenthousand francs for you, monsieur,” 
said the horse-dealer in a jocular tone, as 
much as to say: “I don’t look for a cus- 
tomer in this quarter.” 

“Ah, but you said pistoles just now,” 
rejoined the director in a disappointed 
tone. 

“ Ah,” replied the other, “ that is just a 
way we have among ourselves. “ Pistoles ! 
francs! What does it matter?” And 
with that he turned to Tom, whom he 
seemed to recognise as a kindred spirit. 
“Ah, you English have one eye for the 
horse. We met the young Englishwoman 
just now, and she would have bought 
the horse for the old gentleman, her 
papa. But she had not enough money 
in her purse, and though I would have 
trusted her willingly for her pretty face, 
she was too proud to be under obligation 
to me. But I know very well, from the 
look I had from the young De St. Pol, 
that he will pay me my price for the horse, 
and no doubt make something out of the 
bargain. For myself, if I could afford it, 
I would gladly abate a few hundred francs 
for one little embrace from the pretty 
English mees.” 

“Look here,” said Tom, doubling his 
fist, and tapping significantly the white 
hard knuckles, “no more talk about made- 
moiselle, or——” 

“You ponch my ’ed,” cried the horse- 
dealer, laughing good-humouredly. ‘ No, 
I not like that kind of ponch. We shall 
have French ponch together, if you like. 
Tenez, garcon ! du ponch !” 

While this was going on, the post had 
come in with our letters, and among them 
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two rather important ones for me. Hitherto 
I had received nothing of importance from 
my uncle’s estate. The lawyers had made 
certain advances, and would have gone on 
advancing; but I did not feel myself 
justified in launching out on borrowed 
money. But now here was a letter from 
my agent, stating that so many lacs of 
rupees had been remitted by an Indian 
bank, and that he had placed to my credit 
with Rothschilds of Paris the sum of forty 
thousand pounds—a million francs. The 
second letter was a polite one from the 
bankers themselves, announcing the credit, 
at the present rate of exchange, of one 
million ten thousand francs. NowI could 
buy this horse, which I had taken a fancy 
to, and still be a (French) millionaire, 

I called Tom on one side. 

“ Look here, old fellow,” I said, ‘‘ before 
you bemuse your faculties with punch, I 
want you to buy that horse for me. We 
will catch young Lochinvar in spite of his 
start, and while you are buying the horse 
I will go and buy a dogeart ;” for I had 
seen a very nice one for sale in a coach- 
maker’s shed that morning. 

Tom managed his part of the business 
so well that he saved the price of the dog- 
cart out of the ten thousand francs 
demanded by the horse-dealer, and in less 
time than it takes to record it, the horse 
was harnessed and taken for a trial trip 
round the town. He trotted splendidly, 
and Tom, as we drove into the hotel-yard, 
exclaimed : 

“T say, old chap, we'll win some cups 
out of these Frenchies before we go back. 
We'll call him Contango, because you 
bought him out of the first coin you 
touched, and we'll enter him for the 
trotting-race at Trouville.” 

Madame was delighted with our pur- 
chase, and it was arranged that she and 
the director should share our dogcart, while 
Justine followed in the waggonette with 
the heavy baggage. But when the director 
had witnessed Contango’s playful per- 
formance on his hind-legs as he was 
brought up to the door, he decided that 
Justine should take his place, and that he 
would follow with the baggage. 

“One femme-de-chambre the less, what 
does it matter?” cried the director ; “ but 
who will fill my chair at the Bureau of 
Public Instruction ?” 

And so we drove merrily on through 
a pleasant fertile country, till presently the 
road began to rise over a bleak hillside, 
and then, when we reached the top, the 





sea came upon us without warning—the 
bright silvery sea dimpling in the sunshine, 
with a cluster of masts in the port below, 
and in the roadsteada fine English yacht, 
with her burgee flying from the masthead, 
which we soon recognised as the Sea Mew. 
But Quettehou was passed, and nothing 
seen or heard of Hilda and her party. 

A pleasant bay this of La Hougue, and 
well-known to English seamen in medieval 
days, for here the English often landed in 
their frequent invasions of Normandy in 
the days of the Plantagenets ; and from this 
hill, too, it is said that in later years James 
the Second watched the sea-fight in 1692, 
when the French fleet, gathered here to 
invade England in the interest of the 
Stuarts, was defeated and destroyed by the 
Dutch and English united. Fourteen of 
the French ships of war lie sunk beneath 
the wave in this smiling bay. Fort rises 
grimly beyond fort on each promontory 
and rocky islet, picturesque too, with 
something of the grace of medixval towers 
about them. 

But the picturesqueness disappears as we 
approach the port, where ship-building is 
going on briskly, with the noise of many 
hammers and all the dirt and confusion of 
a small port devoting itself energetically to 
business, 

A trim boat from the Sea Mew, with her 
smart crew, lay |among the Norwegian 
timber-ships, the colliers, and trading-brigs 
in their unkempt and rough-and-ready trim. 
And presently we came across Mr. Wyvern 
sitting disconsolately in front of a noisy, 
dirty-looking inn. His features brightened 
up considerably at the sight of us. 

“Here you are then, at last,” he 
cried, and then he was introduced to 
Madame la Directrice, who was duly 
welcomed. 

“T shall have to send the crier 
round for our party,” he went on; “they 
are scattered in all directions. It was a 
mistake coming here ; you never know till 
you have seen a place. You read a flaming 
account in a guide-book, with all kinds of 
historical flummery cooked up, when all the 
time the place should be labelled B. H., or 
‘beastly hole,’ as a warning to travellers.” 

“And Chancellor?” asked Tom. “Is he 
on board ?” 

“* Well, no,” replied Wyvern ; “he joined 
us for a few hours at Ryde. Terrible sell 
for him Miss Chudleigh not being there, 
But he can’t get away, there’s a jolly row 
in Parliament. Ain’t I glad I’m here! But 
where’s Miss Chudleigh all this time?” 
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Tom explained as best he could. Wyvern 
looked grave. 

“Well,” he said, “it’s just as well the 
chief isn’t here. There would be a jolly 
row among them. What is the old squire 
dreaming about ?” 

At this moment the rest of the party 
from the yacht came along, Mrs. Bacon 
leading the way, very hot and sunburnt, 
with a red guide-book in her hand that 
wasn’t a patch upon her cheeks in the way 
of colour. 

“A charming country,” she cried, seizing 
me by the hand, while Tom greeted Miss 
Chancellor with quite joyous recognition ; 
‘* charming country, only not a nice place to 
stop at. Smells, smells!” lifting up her 
hands and nose in admiration. Experience 
of life, indeed, is no guarantee against 
astonishment at French smells. They are 
so varied, with such a depth and richness of 
bouquet about them as to compel admira- 
tion. You miss them, too, when you leave ; 
the air of England seems cold and chill 
without them. But Mrs. Bacon could not 
take them calmly. 

They had all been for a drive almost to 
Cherbourg, to see the old Chateau of Tour- 
laville, noted as the ancient patrimony of 
the family of Ravalet, themselves noted as 
being the wickedest people in Normandy. 
All sorts of crimes appear in the family 
annals, and of all these this ill-omened 
chiteau was the scene. The Moine de 
Saire, who haunts the coasts hereabouts, is 
said to have been a wicked priest belong- 
ing to the fated race. Strong natures had 
these men, and wild passions, and chafed 
against the chain which bound them to 
these gloomy rocks, and to a lonely un- 
eventful life. Their fierce longings of 
berseker and viking, untamed by civilisa- 
tion, broke out into all kinds of excess and 
violence. As Mrs. Bacon remarks charit- 
ably, perhaps if they had come over with 
William the Conqueror with the other 
Normans, they might have become model 
country gentlemen and good Christians. 
As it was, they got into a wrong groove, 
and came to the headsman’s axe in a general 
way whenever the king’s justice found its 
way into these parts. 

Boom! The Sea Mew presently fired a 
gun, at the sound of which all the fishermen 
and seamen about the port jumped about and 
sacréd and anathematised the English; and 
the gun signified that we were wanted on 
board. The director, too, had arrived with 
the baggage, and all was ready for going 
on board, only where was Hilda!—where 





was the old squire? As for De St. Pol, 
nobody asked for him. 

“ But, monsieur!” cried Justine in an 
aside to me, “if you are waiting for 
mademoiselle, you may wait long enough.” 
Justine, I may say, had been in an awful 
temper at being again left behind by Miss 
Chudleigh. ‘My last mistress took me 
everywhere, shared all her distractions with 
me,” Justine had sobbed ; “ but mademoi- 
selle treats me as if I were a parcel, to be 
forwarded by luggage train.” 

What did Justine mean? Why, simply 
that M. de St. Pol had no intention what- 
ever of putting mademoiselle on board the 
Sea Mew. His own yacht was somewhere 
on the coast, and it was in her that he 
intended Miss Chudleigh should make a 
cruise. Oh, Justine was perfectly sure of 
M. de St. Pol’s intentions. She had been 
so informed by the count’s own man. 

The affair now began to look awkward. 
Hilda might in all unconsciousness seriously 
compromise herself. True, her father 
was with her, but female tongues would 
say that he was not likely to be an efficient 
chaperon. 

“ Of course you will follow Hilda?” said 
Tom, “and I will go too. We shall have 
to fight that St. Pol, one of us, I fancy.” 

And Justine must go with us. And 
yet it was awkward. However, we went 
with the others to the pier, hoping that 
Hilda and her father would turn up at 
the last moment. Up to this time 
Madame la Directrice had been full of 
pleasant anticipations of the voyage. But 
when we came to the “ bord de ]’eau,” about 
which Justine was always singing, the 
aspect of things was rather alarming for 
madame. A fresh tide was coming in with 
something of a swell, dashing among the 
timbers of the pier with noise and tumult ; 
the boat tossed violently up and down, 
while it was as much as the sailors could 
do to keep her clear of the pier, while one 
of them hung on with a boat-hook to the 
slimy, slippery steps. Madame clung to 
my arm in terror. She had always loved 
the sea, she sobbed, but it was an ideal 
sea, a sea that was always calm. She -had 
never imagined anything so dreadful as 
this. The director, who had made the 
voyage to England before now,. had 
already been hauled into the boat and 
was calling to his wife to be brave : 

“Stéphanie, do not be so foolish ; there 
is no danger. Comeon!” But Stéphanie 
could not master her feelings. 

“After all, why go on board,” cried 
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Tom, “ when you don’t like it? Come with 
us—and the director too. Hi!” shouting 
to the director ; “we have got a seat in 
the trap for you!” 

‘No, no !” replied the director; “ better 
the sea than a raging horse. But you go, 
Stéphanie ; we shall meet in a few hours.” 

“ Heaven be praised!” cried madame, 
as she turned to wave a last adieu to the 
director. “I would have followed thee, 
Alphonse, to the death, but I infinitely 
prefer being safe on shore.” 





AN ALIBI AND ITS PRICE. 
A STORY IN THIRTEEN CHAPTERS. 
By THEO GIFT, 


CHAPTER IV. 


It was not by chance that Mrs. Pentreath 
happened to be downstairs when Hetty 
returned from St. Gudule’s. Of all evil 
spirits difficult to lay, when they have once 
been raised up, the spirit of suspicion is the 
most difficult. Yesterday Mrs. Pentreath 
had been really touched by Hetty’s subdued 
manner and pale cheeks; and had felt 
anxious to give her a proof of confidence ; 
yet so mischievous was that lurking spirit, 
that even the girl’s glad gratitude for the 
trifling favour accorded her was sufficient 
to stir him into fresh activity, and the 
vision of that interrupted téte-a-téte set 
him to work again as vigorously as ever. 

If these young people, her own son and 
the girl whoowed everything to her bounty, 
were really capable of scheming vulgarly 
for her deception, then it was right that 
they should be convicted and exposed 
as speedily as possible; wherefore, Mrs. 
Pentreath, much to the disgust of her maid 
and not a little to her own, had herself 
called and dressed a full hour before her 
usual time, only to find (she hardly knew 
whether to her vexation or satisfaction) 
that though Miss Mavors had been up and 
out some time ago, Ernest was still snugly 
in bed, and turning his customarily deaf 
ear to announcements of hot water and 
breakfast, even after the latter had become 
a visible fact, and was smoking appetisingly 
upon the table. 

Hetty came in rather shyly. If the 
vicar had gone home to his breakfast in a 
sufficiently jubilant mood, hers was not 
much less happy. To know that she was 
no longer alonein the world—a solitary little 
waif belonging to no one in particular—but 
an object of importance, holding another 
person’s happiness in her hands, and that 
person the one of all others in the world 
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whom she most admired and reverenced, 
was enough of itself to make her so happy 
that she was almost afraid to lift her eyes, 
lest the inward joy shining through those 
tell-tale windows should betray her secret 
too soon ; and this timidity was increased 
to a nervous flutter by the unexpected 
sight of Mrs. Pentreath and the dread of 
being questioned as to the cause of her 
lateness. 

She need not have had any such fear, 
however. Once satisfied as to the fact of 
Ernest’s whereabouts, that young man’s 
mother cared very little about the lesser 
one of Hetty’s being five or ten minutes 
late; and though the consciousness of 
having put herself to considerable incon- 
venience by her over suspiciousness gave a 
slight touch of irritability to her manner, 
she took pains to show Hetty that this 
was not directed against her, by cutting 
short her apologies with a good-humoured 
readiness which greatly relieved the girl’s 
mind. 

Yet she could not help noticing that her 
young protégée was looking more lovely 
than usual; her bright eyes soft and 
dreamy with a new delicious tenderness 
quite unlike their wonted sauciness, and 
her cheeks wearing so rich and rosy a 
livery as a man must have been blind indeed 
not to see and admire. Be as cautious as 
he might, Captain Pentreath could not 
take his eyes off her when once he had 
contributed his presence to the breakfast- 
table, and his mother thought to herself 
with a half amused annoyance, “ If saying 
her prayers in a cold church and running 
home afterwards makes the little monkey 
look as pretty as that, I almost wish, for 
Ernest’s sake, I hadn’t let her go at all.” 

If Mrs. Pentreath had only known what 
caused that brilliant illumination she 
would have clasped her hands for thank- 
fulness, and been ready to embrace both 
the engaged couple out of the fulness of 
her heart ; but her severity had overshot 
its mark. She had neither taken into 
account Hetty’s affection for herself, nor the 
innocent liveliness natural to a young and 
healthy girl; but had spoken to her as to 
any vulgar-minded, unscrupulous young 
woman, bent only on achieving a good 
match. The result was in every way un- 
fortunate to both of them. In the first 
place it tanght Hetty to fear and distrust 
where before she had felt nothing but love 
and confidence, and, if it did not make her 
absolutely dislike her patroness, it robbed 
her of all feeling of reliance on the latter’s 
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kindness and justice. Further, on the 
present day, it almost brought about an 
actual quarrel between her and her lover. 

It is easier, men say, to bear a separation 
of three years from a woman who doesn’t 
belong to you, and is never likely to do so, 
than one of three hours from one who does, 
and that so recently that her acquisition has 
not yet lost its value. Hetty’s heart thrilled, 
and her long eyelashes drooped before the 
look of passionate gladness which greeted 
herinthe vicar’s eyes, when she met him that 
afternoon. They were pleasant eyes at all 
times, straightforward, blue, and kindly ; 
but grave usually, and stern sometimes ; 
that expression Hetty had never seen in 
them till then; and certainly no woman 
before her had ever heard from him the 
whispered “ My darling!” which accom- 
panied it, and brought her small hand to 
nestle into his with an answering glance of 
shy, loving gratitude. 

But the quarrel was to come, and began 
in this wise : 

“ And now I’ve got to tell Aunt Julia 
that Iam going to steal her house-fairy ; 
so when shall I come about it—this even- 
ing ?” said the vicar cheerfully, as he and 
his young sweetheart walked slowly and 
happily in the direction of a certain poor 
cottage, rather outside the village; and the 
words, natural as they were, made the 
girl start violently, and look up at him in 
a dismay for which he was not at all 
prepared. 

“This evening!” she repeated almost 
with a gasp. “Oh, no, no. How can 
you even think of such a thing? Not 
nearly so soon ; not for a long time yet. 
Please, please, don’t! Indeed you mustn’t.” 

The vicar looked at her in frank astonish- 
ment. 

“ Mustn’t tell her!” he repeated ; “ but 
why not? Surely, my darling child, you’re 
not ashamed of your goodness to me ?” 

“ Ashamed! No, of course not, but——” 

‘‘Then why not let it be known?” 

“But not just yet—not at once. Oh, 
George, please don’t be ina hurry. You 
don’t know how unpleasant things have 
been at the Lodge of late.” 

“T can guess it from what you've told 
me, dear, and it’s just to put an end to this 
unpleasantness that I want to have you in 
my own care as soon as possible. You 
won’t be afraid to trust yourself to me, 
Hetty ?” 

**No, indeed,” she said warmly, and 
nestling her hand a little closer into the 
arm on which it lay, ‘“ but it is so sudden, 





and Mrs. Pentreath—— George, can’t we 
wait a little before saying anything to any- 
one? It is enough pleasure for me to 
know that you care for me. Yesterday I 
thought no one did; and now if Mrs. 
Pentreath were to be unkind, or try to 
take you away from me——” 

“She might try,” said the young vicar 
gaily, ‘ but as the effort would be entirely 
futile, I hope she won’t be foolish enough 
to make it. Why should you credit her 
with such a wish, however? Have you 
any reason to think she would object to 
me as a husband for you ?” 

“ N—no, except that she objects to me. 
She does not like me at all now.” 

“ Nay, that I can’t believe. My aunt is 
a jealous, autocratic woman, and apt to 
turn rusty if any of her whims are crossed ; 
but I am sure she loves you, and from 
something she once dropped I am not at 
all certain that she would not be really 
pleased to hear that we cared for one 
another.” 

“Oh, Mr. Hamilton, I don’t think 
so.” 
“T do, so let us prove which is right. 
Come, Hetty,” laying his other hand re- 
assuringly over the one whose trembling 
he could feel upon his arm, “ this is only 
foolish nervousness, and I love you too 
well to bear with it. Our secret must be 
known sooner or later. Why not out with 
it at once ?” 

“Oh, not quite at once! Surely that 
isn’t necessary. Couldn’t we wait just a 
little bit—till—+till Captain Pentreath is 
gone, at least ?” 

‘Captain Pentreath !” 

“Yes,” she said so eagerly that she 
missed the tone of his voice as he repeated 
the name after her. “ He will be gone quite 
soon. His new regiment is under orders 
for Canada ; and he will not want to spend 
all his leave in this quiet place. Only 
yesterday he was talking of running over 
to Paris for a few weeks. Promise me not 
to say anything till he is gone. Do!” and 
she looked up beseechingly into his eyes, 
not, however, to find them beaming on her 
as they had been a while ago, but dark 
with an expression of mingled surprise 
and displeasure before which she shrank 
instinctively. 

“That is strange!” he said slowly. 
‘“What, in the name of Heaven, can 
Captain Pentreath have to do with you 
or me in the matter of our engagement ? 
His mother is your guardian, of course, 
but he—what is he to you?” 
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There was no mistaking his tone now. 
Hetty had made a mistake, and, being 
frightened, she stammered and bungled, 
and made matters worse in her anxiety to 
mend them. 

“ Nothing—nothing, of course,” she said 
hurriedly, “except that if he—I mean if 
Mrs. Pentreath were vexed it would be so 
horrid for me—worse than it is now, 
and——” 

“Tf he were vexed! That is what you 
were going to say, I think; and what 
right, pray, has he to be vexed in such a 
matter ?” 

“None, none; only—— Oh, George, 
you know what his mother has been saying 
about—about me and him.” 

“T do, and that is why I am anxious to 
show her, with the least possible delay, 
how wrong she was in her assumptions. 
My dear little love, it is for your own 
good and dignity that I urge it. Can’t 
you trust me?” 

His tone was very gentle and caressing 
again, so gentle that Hetty thought he 
had come down to pleading, and foolishly 
persisted. 

** No, because she would not believe you. 
I know she would not. She would think,” 
crimsoning all over, and speaking in a 
whisper strongly suggestive of tears, “ that 
it was only because she had put a stop to 
—to—the other—I mean, that I wanted to 
get married to someone, it didn’t matter 
whom.” 

For a moment the vicar made no answer; 
and if the tears had not been so near Hetty’s 
eyes that she had no courage to look up at 
him, she would have seen a sudden colour 
come into his face, the quick, startled flush 
of a man newly confronted with an idea at 
once painful and repugnant to him. Sug- 
gested by anyone else, indeed, he would 
simply have flung it aside with indignant 
contempt ; but put before him by Hetty 
herself, and emphasised by the poor child’s 
shamefaced blushes and faltering lips, it 
met him with unpleasant force; and 
against his will there shot through him 
a horrible thought piercing him like a 
poisoned arrow: What if it were true ? 
and, if not, how should the imagination of 
it have come into her mind ? 

“ That is a strange supposition,” he said 
at last, and in an altered voice—a very 
grave one. ‘I do not understand how it 
could have occurred to you unless—— 
Hetty, be frank with me, I beseech you. 
Do you remember what you said to me 
only this morning, that you had not the 





slightest caring for Pentreath except as a 
friend ?” 

“Of course I do; and it is true. Oh, 
surely you believe me !” 

“Certainly I believe you; but ifI am 
to do so, and if I am also to believe what 
you said of him when we first spoke on 
the matter—that his attentions to you were 
also purely friendly and playful, such as 
a brother might pay you, in fact, and his 
mother had no right to object to—what can 
induce you to speak of him now in the 
way you do, or to make him an obstacle to 
the announcement of our engagement ?” 

It was Hetty’s turn to be silent now. 
Truly she had said so, and at the time she 
had believed what she said ; but since then, 
few weeks ago as it was, she seemed to have 
grown years older and wiser, and her eyes 
had been opened to the meaning of many 
things which had been unnoticed before. 
Besides, Captain Pentreath’s manner had 
certainly altered in at least an equal degree. 
There was nothing in it that even she could 
honestly call brotherly now, and enough of 
something so different as to make her 
shrink with timid dread from anything like 
a scene, or even such further comments 
from his mother as might be produced by 
announcing her engagement to some one 
else whilst living in the same house with 
him. Yet how was she to say this to any- 
one without seeming to give the lie to her 
former protestations ; and how, in especial, 
was she to say it to George Hamilton, who 
had already proved that he could be more 
than a little jealous, and who was now look- 
ing at her, as she felt, with angry astonish- 
ment? In herembarrassment at not being 
able to find an answer she blushed more 
than ever, and by so doing added to Mr. 
Hamilton’s annoyance. 

He was very much in love with this fair 
young pupil and parishioner of his, and 
fully believed in her love for himself. He 
believed, too, that she was the very essence 
of all that was innocent and pure; yet, at the 
same time, he could not help remembering 
that he had heard his cousin speak of her 
in terms sufficiently light and familiar to 
indicate an intimacy which had pained and 
angered him even then when he had no 
right to resent it, and the mere remem- 
brance of which at present filled him with 
an agony of wounded pride and jealousy 
stronger still than love. 

For a minute he waited, hoping that 
Hettie would answer, and silence the 
horrible doubt which had arisen in him ; 
but when she did not speak, his impatience 
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became too great for his self-control, and 
he stopped short, dropping almost uncon- 
sciously the arm which had been supporting 
her hand to his side, so that they stood 
apart. 

“Hetty,” he said then, trying to speak 
gently, though what the effort cost him 
might have been guessed by anyone who 
had seen the drops standing on his brow, 
“JT don’t quite understand you. I asked 
you a question, and, instead of answering 
it, you are silent. Is it because you are 
offended with me, or because My dear, 
be frank with me. You don’t know how I 
love you, or how dear you are to me; so 
dear that if it was a choice between my 
happiness and yours, between losing you 
altogether or taking you with even one 
grain of reluctance on your part, one 
shadow of regret for another, I would give 
you up this moment, and do my utmost for 
you instead in the way you preferred ; only, 
Hetty dear, don’t let there be anything 
between us, anything my wife could not 
say to me, or I to her. I do not believe 
that it is so. I believe that you do love 
me, and even if I were not the first—even 
if you had cared for some one else before 
me, or had given him the right to think so 
at any rate, I would rather know it from 
yourself and now. It would not make me 
love you less, or blame you, even though it 
might be a trifle bitter to me just at first. 
Nay,” with a forced laugh and a kindly 
touch on the girl’s cold hands, as he saw 
the paleness which had come over her 
cheek, ‘I did not mean to frighten you, 
love. Maybe even the bitterness might be 
wholesome for me. When I was a little 
lad I had an old Scotch nurse who used to 
tell me I was ‘ower proud than gude,’ and 
pride needs a fall now and then, you know. 
Only be honest with me, dear.” 

Hetty looked up at him, her eyes full of 
tears. That poor attempt at a jest had not 
at all deceived her, or weakened her per- 
ception of what the question really meant 
to an “ower proud” man. If she had 
kept silent so long, it was not from 
coquetry, or even cowardice, but rather 
from a desire to be perfectly sincere. She 
spoke, clinging with both hands to the arm 
which had dropped hers : 

“George, there is nothing to tell you, 
and you must not suspect me. I have 
never flirted with Captain Pentreath, or 
given him the least cause to think I cared 
for him. I might have done so, perhaps,” 
her pretty face flushing ingenuously, “if I 
hadn’t heard that he was a man who said 








pretty things to every girl he met, and 
expected them to fall in love with him in 
return ; but I was determined not to fall 
in love with him. I joked and laughed, 
and tried to be very kind and friendly 
with him, because he was Mrs. Pentreath’s 
son,and kind and friendly to me; but I 
never said a word to him that all the world 
might not have heard. I never gave him 
so much as a flower or a sketch, or 
wrote——” 

“My darling, don’t go on. That is 
quite enough, and I am ashamed of myself 
for asking you. The fact is, 1 am horribly 
jealous, and I care for you so much that 
when Ernest took to rhapsodising about 
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“ But he had no right to do so, and if 
you asked him, he would tell you so him- 
self. After all,” with a little innocent 
sauciness, “I cannot help a person’s 
admiring me.” 

“You couldn’t help my doing so, cer- 
tainly, and I couldn’t help it either,” said 
the vicar, laughing, and pressing the little 
hand more closely against his side. “I 
was not blaming you, love, because Ernest 
admires you ; only 

“ Only you don’t want me to admire him ? 
And I do not; but, George, if you still 
distrust me in the very least, do as you 
wished to do: go up to the Lodge and tell 
Mrs. Pentreath of our engagement.’ She 
cannot be much more disagreeable than 
she has been to me of late ; and if I wanted 
you to wait till her son was gone, it was 
only because unpleasantness of that sort 
is so much worse before a man, and I 
thought he would make it still more so. 
Do as you like about it, however.” 

But the vicar had been put on his mettle 
and would not listen to such a suggestion. 
His little sweetheart had been too generous 
for him not to be generous on his side, and 
he declared that she should choose her own 
time for the avowal. For the present, at 
any rate, he would be content, and more 
than content, to enjoy the knowledge of 
his happiness in private, and wait on her 
pleasure for the rest. So the quarrel 
which had threatened to be so serious blew 
over like a summer cloud; the lovers 
parted even more tenderly than they had 
met; and when Mrs. Pentreath saw the 
yet lovelier rose colour in the girl’s cheek 
that evening, she said to herself in 
despair : : 

“It’s no use, the little monkey 1s 
prettier than any girl in the neighbour- 
hood, and Ernest would be a bat if he 
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couldn’t see it. How can that stupid 
George have been blind enough not to do 
so!” 

All of which proves how excessively 
foolish it was for Hetty to beg for silence 
about her engagement, and for George 
Hamilton to accede to it. 

They met again next day at early service, 
but onlyforamoment. Hetty had been made 
nervous by Mrs. Pentreath’s unexpected 
appearance at the dining-room window on 
the previous day, and was in a desperate 
hurry to get back quickly on this occasion. 
She said that she felt sure her guardian 
had suspected something, and though Mr. 
Hamilton laughed at her and called her a 
terrible coward, he was too kind-hearted to 
detain her against her will. 

She would not even let him accompany 
her, but rushed off, turning her bright face 
back for one tantalising little nod at him 
before she disappeared round the corner, 
and making the vicar say to himself in 
half-humorous desperation : 

“If I don’t persuade Ernest to start for 
Paris before another week, I'll be shot. 
I'm not going to have my little girl 
frightened of any one, now I’ve got the 
right to take care of her.” 

Perhaps it was to exercise this right, or 
perhaps only to get a longer vision of the 
little figure so dear to him on its home- 
ward route, that the vicar, instead of 
turning off to his own house, re-entered 
the church and ran upstairs to the gallery 
where the choir were in the habit of 
sitting. There was a window there from 
which he could get a view of the road 
which, after skirting Kew Green, passed 
the walls of Guelder Lodge, and could 
thus have the pleasure, such as it was, of at 
least seeing his sweetheart within her own 
gate. 

On this occasion the pleasure was a very 
negative one. The little figure was there, 
It is true, just coming into view round a 
turn of the road and clearly distinguishable 
in its neat dark ulster and cap, the trim 
rounded outlines sharply defined against 
the background of white pavement and 
blue sky, where the rosy colour of morning 
yet lingered in a crimson stain; the small 
well-poised head thrown a little back as 
though to meet the frosty breeze which 
gave a backward sweep to her draperies 
from the tiny, swift-stepping feet. But the 
feet were not stepping as briskly now as 
when they had left him, and the face might 
not have been raised to court the crisp 
morning air, but to meet the down-bent 
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glance of the tall square-shouldered young 
man who was walking at her side; the 
man whom, by his whole cut and bearing, 
no less than by his erect soldierly figure, 
Mr. Hamilton recognised as his cousin, 
Ernest Pentreath ! 


Poor Hetty! The surprise to her of 
finding Captain Pentreath at her side, as 
she turned round the first corner from the 
church, was at least as unpleasant as it was 
to her lover ; and her violent start, coupled 
with the tone in which she uttered his 
name would have said as much to most men 
not abnormally conceited. It said nothin 
to Captain Pentreath. He only laughed 
good-humouredly, as he put out his hand 
to her and exclaimed : 

“ Why, Miss Mavors, how you jumped ! 
I really thought you were going over my 
head. Please take my arm and hold tight, 
or we shall have you flying away altogether. 
One would think you hadn’t expected to 
see me,” 

‘Expected to see you! But I did not,” 
Hetty exclaimed in almost angry astonish- 
ment, and taking no notice of the proffered 
arm. 

Captain Pentreath smiled quietly : 

“‘ What, because I didn’t turn up yester- 
day? My dear child, it was from my care 
for you that I abstained, and if I had only 
had a chance of speaking to you during the 
day, I should have told you so. I guessed 
from something in my mother’s manner 
that she was on the look-out, and meant 
to surprise us; so I stayed in bed on 
purpose, and let her have the trouble of 
getting up early—which I know she 
hates—for nothing. She won't do it 
again. Her maid had orders to call her 
an hour later than usual this morning, and 
directly I heard it I gave similar ones, and 
then got up, without being called, as soon as 
ever I heard you go out, and followed you: 
with this difference, however, that, as I 
walked out of the French-window in my 
room in preference to the front-door, the 
domestics probably imagine that I am still 
in the arms of ‘Murphy,’ and are at the 
present moment depositing cans of hot 
water outside my chamber portal in that 
happy delusion. 

“And why do you want them to 
imagine it?” said Hetty, with great cool- 
ness considering how fast her heart was 
beating between fright and anger—yet she 
knew nothing of that choir-window, by 
the way. “I am very stupid, but—-—” “I 
don’t understand you at all,” she was 
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going to say, but it was a foible of Captain 
Pentreath’s to like doing most of the 
talking himself, and he broke in : 

“Why? Because my mother’s absurd 
folly makes it necessary. But, Hetty, you 
are looking grave; and if you didn’t 
understand my motive I must indeed have 
seemed a brute to you to stay in bed like 
a log when you were sweet enough to take 
my hint so readily, and act on it at once.” 

“Your hint, Captain Pentreath !” 

* Yes, about the church-going. Don’t you 
remember the mater interrupting us just as 
I was telling you about it. You are so 
quick, however, that I knew you had 
understood already, and though, you see, 
she suspected too, I couldn’t think of any 
other way of getting hold of you.” 

“Getting hold of me for what, Captain 
Pentreath?” and then Hetty did manage 
to get out her former sentence: “I don’t 
understand you in the least; and I wish 
very much that you would not come to 
meet me and talk in this way. Your 
mother would be very much vexed if 
she knew of it, and,” with a great effort, 
for she saw a look of unbounded surprise 
growing slowly in his eyes, and her small 
stock of courage began to waver, “I do 
not like it either; not at all.” 

Captain Pentreath stared and then smiled 
alittle. Hehad been inclined to be annoyed, 
but it occurred to him that the little girl 
was cross because she had been left to take 
her walk alone on the previous day ; and 
after all, she was pretty enough to be 
allowed a few airs. He set himself to 
pacify her at once. 

“ What is it that you don’t like, Hetty?” 
he said softly. ‘‘ That the mater should be 
vexed? I assure youI don’t like it either, and 
I think it abominable of her to have made 
you so uncomfortable, and to have spoilt all 
our fun in the way in which she has done 
of late ; but it’s partly your own fault, and 
that’s one of the things I’ve been want- 
ing to say to you. You shouldn’t give in 
to her so much, or let her tyrannise over 
you. Idon’t. In fact I like to pay you 
more attention whenever I think she has 
been sitting on you; and there is really no 
need for you to be so afraid of her. She 








couldn’t eat you for talking to me; and 
she knows that if she tried 1 should make 
her sorry for it. It’s a very bad plan to 
give in to a woman who likes power, and 
my mother loves it. The more people 
yield to her, the more she'll bully them ; 
and it was chiefly to tell you this, and 
because your sweet, sad face made me so 
miserable, that I threw out the feeler about 
exercise and early services. If you knew,” 
with a laugh of conscious merit, “ how 
I hate turning out in this confounded 
weather you'd think it a magnanimous 
suggestion; but I really couldn’t devise 
any other way for our getting a little talk 
together, you were so desperately careful 
not to offend the powers that be. My dear 
Hetty, there is no occasion for it. Only 
trust me to take care of you, and you shall 
be quite safe; but if you run away from 
me in the way in which you have been 
doing of late I shall have to run away too. 
Don’t you know that it is only your sweet 
smiles that make life at the Lodge bear- 
able to me, and that if I am to stay there I 
can’t do without them? Give me one now 
at any rate, to show me I am forgiven for 
letting you come out alone, and to reward 
me for walking up and down here in the 
cold all the while you were in at your 
prayers. I should have been there too, 
by the way, but for my cousin. Upon my 
soul, Hetty, I believe it is he who has put 
my mother up to all this nonsense.” 

“ Captain Pentreath !” 

“T do. You needn’t look so astounded. 
Hamilton is a parson; but parsons are no 
different from other men, except that they 
are meaner. Hetty, I'll tell you a secret. 
It’s he who’s at the bottom of all this, He 
wants you for himself!” 
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